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The FUNCTION of the COLLEGE 


By S. C. MITCHELL, President-Elect University of South Carolina 


Abstract of an address delivered at the first meeting of the Associatio1 of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools of Virginia, University of Virginia, June 27, 1908 


There are three functions of the college which 
I desire to dwell upon briefly, and all of them 
have to do with the service which the college ren- 
ders to its students, rather than to the State or to 
society at large. 


I. ORIENTATION 


I account orientation the first duty of the college 
to the student. If a student is permitted to view 
enly a segment of society, to regard only the in- 
terests of his caste, denomination, party, section, 
or race, there is a fatal defect in his training, and 
its influence will mar all his thinking. He will 
have the wrong focus upon the world. If a col- 
lege, on the other hand, will enable a student to 
view life as a whole, to embrace in his affections 
and sympathies the total forces that make for 
progress, to identify himself with humanity and 
its throbbing aspirations, it thereby makes effective 
every energy of the student’s mind and heart. 
Biship Gore defines an educated man as one whose 
intellect is trained to co-operate in the purpose of 
human progress. The ability to think straight, to 
envisage the world as a whole, to respond to the 
deepest impulses of mankind in general, to rise 
from the sectional to the national outlook, this is 
the vantage ground which the student seeks; and 
every college should strive to lead him to such a 
mountain top of vision, instead of leaving him 
in some narrow rut or contracted hollow. 


II. INDEPENDENCE IN THOUGHT 


Spontaneity im thinking and frankness in dis- 
cussion are essential to social progress. Evesy 
Southern man feels the repressive influence intel- 
lectually of the dominance of a singie, solid party 
in politics. We have had a monologue for a long 
time. A dialogue is now in order. Democracy is 
government by discussion. While Democracy is 
sometimes neither efficient nor economical, it 
ought always to be educative, quickening initiative 
in all the citizens and challenging them to form a 
correct judgment upon the facts touching the com- 
mon weal. 

The college is the nursery of such thinkers, free, 
spontaneous, and aggressive. The secret of pro- 
gress is the liberalization of mind. The insur- 
gent thinker is the need of the South at this hour. 
I sometimes feel that we ought to use only one 
punctuation mark, namely, the interrogation. At 
the end of every sentence should stand for the 
student a big, glowing question. mark. Social 
forces about us tend to compact the mass, to herd 
men like sheep, to cause them to act according to 
tradition, to follow blindly the dictation of party 
leaders both in politics and religion. The only 
value, on the coytrary, attaching to thought is the 
individuality of each person’s point of view. Every 
man secs the universe from a different angle of 
experience. To report the world accurately and 
frankly from your individual standpoint consti- 
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tutes the sole worth of your thinking. Our col- 
leges must teach men not only to think, but to 
think for themselves. 


objective of edueation. 


Emancipated mind is the 

| have been striving for 
forty-three years to pip the shell of prejudice, to 
free myself from the bondage of unreason. 


[1]. FuruRE-HEARTEDNESs 

‘ 

The college is not preparing students to live in 
the past nor to act a full part in the present. It 
is fitting them for the future. The great body of 
students in Southern institutions to-day will be 
delivering their blow ten, twenty, or thirty years 
hence. The college must have something of the 
prophetic instinct in endeavoring to adjust the 


mind of the student to the conditions of the futare. 
‘The past is secure. Your hand need not be out- 
stretched to steady the ark of the past. The present 
is pulsating with progress. Expansive forces 
are working within society. The future will have 
a character of its own. The college should have 
the wise instinct of the mother who trains her 
boy to act nobly in a world which she knows only 
in part. The future is big with the promise of 
nationality, industrial advance, social unification, 
practical Christianity instead of creedal contests, 
racial adjustment, and international peace. Such 
is the wide horizon of the world into which the 
students of to-day are destined to enter, and for- 
tunate is the college that throbs with future- 
heartedness. 


The LATIN AIM and METHOD IN the HIGH SCHOOL 


By THOMAS FITZ HUGH, Professor gf Latin, University gf Virginia 


As the streams lose themselves in the mightier 
ocean, so the history of the peoples once distriubted 
along the Mediterranean shores is absorbed in that 
of the mighty Mistress of the World.—Niebuhr. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF HIGH SCHOOL LAQIN 


The culture we enjoy to-day in language and in 
thought, in material and practical life, in religion 
and art, in literature, philosophy, and science, has 
its source and inspiration in the culture of the 
Greeks and Romans. Greece is the fountain-head 
of civilization, and Rome its enricher, universal- 
izer, and transmitter to the nations of the modern 
world: the life and thought of to-day harks back 
to its source in the life and thought of Greece 
and Rome. To maintain clearly and strongly our 
spiritual touch with the sources of our spiritual 
life is to sanify and energize our culture, and to 
insure its permanence and progress. 

The aim of high school Latin is thus to mould 
and energize the spirit of youth by a vital contact 
with the language, thought, and life of the Romans. 
Roman civilization is the immediate source of all 
modern culture. In order to understana our own 
thought and expression, our literature and our 


life, we must see them in the making at the hands 
of Roman genius: to understand ourselves we 
must study them. The cultural essence of our 
thought and speeca is derived from them: hence 
to understand with mastery and power our own 
thinking and expression of thought we must work 
at first hand in the laboratory of theirs. The 
sources and models of our literature are found 
among the creations of the Roman spirit: hence to 
comprehend with clearness and grasp the literature 
of modern times we must study at first hand the 
Latin sources and models, from which it flowed 
and upon which it was formed. Our entire social 
and political system in all its elemental phases was 
inherited from Rome: hence to know profoundly 
the life of to-day, its laws, customs, and institu- 
tions, we must study the life of that mighty race 
which laid the everlasting foundations of the 
world’s culture and progress. 

This then is the supreme and “imperishable 
worth of high school Latin: to mould, strengthen, 
and illumine the spirit of youth through that 
knowledge of its spiritual ancesfry and that 
mastery of its historical heritage, which can only 
be won by the study of the language, literature, 
and life of our cultural ferefathers, the Romans. 
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since Roman thought and speech is the backbone 
4 the cultured thought and speech of the world, 
then in the study of Latin grammar. and _ prose 
omposition the young mind is acquiring mastery 
in the most important of all laboratories, the lab- 
oratory of cultured thought and expression, Be- 
cause Latin literature is the great prototype and 
model of all subsequent literatures, therefore in 
the study of Cxsar and Cicero and Virgil the pu- 
pil is learning to know and love at first hand the 
master spirits of the ages, and forming to theirs 
the genius of his soul. If Roman law and custom, 
Roman ideas and institutions, lie at the base of 
our life and, civilization, then in catching a vision 
of the Eternal City with its throbbing life and 
titanic energy he is enlarging his spirit and 
energizing his will to the horizon of that world- 
embracing spirit and to the dynamic gauge of 
that world-compelling will, which has fixed the 
destinies of nations and determined the civiliza- 
tion of men. 

If power in Latin teaching comes from mastery, 
enthusiasm in Latin teaching is born of the con- 
viction of its incomparable and irreplaceable worth 
in the education of the capable youth of the 
modern world. The teacher who grasps vividly 
and strongly the three supreme functions of Latin 
teaching in the maintenance of human culture, its 
linguistic, its literary, and its culture-historical 
priority and dominance in the economy of civiliza- 
tion, will have added to mastery that enthusiasm 
which is the fulfilling of the law: he will have 
entered the royal road of all successful teaching, 
the road of knéwledge, enthusiasm, and: power. 
With a faith proof against the sophistries of 
blatant ignorance he will know in his inmost soul 
the supreme importance to the young mind of that 
drill in Latin grammar and prose composition 
which alone can admit it to the holy of holies of 
conceptual self-knowledge and self-expression ; he 
will find in the familiar masterpieces of Roman 
literature those elemental types of art, which have 
taught their eternal lessons to all subsequent ages, 
ind whose chaste simplicity will forever make 
them the aptest paradigms of literary teaching; 
and finally, the vision of that total culture- 


historical world in its several grand phases of 
practical, ideal, and reflective achievement will 
lawn upon his soul, and drive home an invincible 
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faith in the supreme value and necessity of his 


‘ teaching for the development of moral, aesthetic, 


and intellectual self-knowledge and self-mastery, 
and for the maintenance and progress of the 
spiritual culture, which is the only true culture, 
of our race. 

ORGAN IZATION 


AND METLiUOD OF 


LATIN 


HIGH SCHOOL 


quipped therefore with those surest weapous 
of success in teaching, mastery of our work and 
enthusiasm in doing it, let us now outline the 
standard four year Latin course in the American 
high school, and consider the ways and means of 
The Uni- 
versity of Virginia, like its sister universities 
in America, requires for admission to its lowest 
class in Latin four years of Latin instruction in 


teaching it with power and interest. 


the high school under competent teachers with 
daily recitations of the maximum length. It ex- 
pects that throughout the whole course three all- 
important disciplines shall be kept prominent, the 
logical and linguistic discipline of grammatical 
analysis and synthesis, the literary discipline of 
the Latin masterpiece, and the general anthropo- 
logical or culture-historical discipline of vivid con- 
tact with the whole life and thought of the master- 
race of human history. | 
Language is the highest achievement of the 
human spirit, and its study is the most fruitful 
of all for mental discipline and culture. The 
study of grammar and prose composition is a 
matchless discipline in practical logic, in self- 
knowledge, and in self-expression, and its mami- 
fold and laborious difficulty is commensurate with 
its inestimable importance. But all theoretic syn- 
thesis must be postponed to the last of the four 
years; beginners are not ready to comprehend the 
unity of systematic grammar, and hence theoretic 
grammar study is dull and profitless for them. 
The great task of the first three years is to bring 
the pupil face to face with all concrete applica- 
tions of grammatical theory to practice in reading 
and writing. The various parts of Latin gram- 
mar must first be studied concretely in and by 
means of the read, written, and spoken language, 
and when they are thus mastered in the concrete 
and have been constantly applied in reading and 
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writing the pupil will be ready for an intelligent 
Con- 
sequently, let the various categories of inflection 


and profitable synthesis in the fourth vear. 


and syntax be studied in immediate union with 
their practical application in reading, writing, and 
While 
thus centering all grammatical study during the 
first 


speaking, and never as abtract principles. 


three years around the author and the ex- 
ercise, as the knowledge of principles grows let it 
be continually integrated in clear, simple, com- 
prehensive statement, until in this way all the 
essential materials are mastered and ready for 
the grand theoretic synthesis of grammar in the 
fourth And finally, let all linguistic in- 
struction be instinct with life, let form and mean- 


year. 


ing, sound and sense, be inseparably united, let 
the living, breathing word, sentence, and thought 
of the Roman be ever on the lips and in the mind 
of teacher and pupil, and kept there through a 
lively, viva voce interchange between the instructor 
and the class; in this way the language will be- 
come living, and its vocabulary and idiom will be- 
come a lasting possession of the assimilating mind 
of vouth. 

The second highest creation of the human mind 


Indo- 


European literature were elaborated once for all by 


is literature, and the eternal norms. of 


the Greeks and Romans. The only approach to 


the true understanding and mastery of literary 
form and process is through their simple, chaste, 
and unsophisticated creations, the God-appointed 
models of subsequent history. ‘The paradigmatic 
importance of a Caesar, a Cicero, and a Virgil in 
the evolution of human letters is a fiat of history, 
not a convention of pedagogy. ‘Therefore let us 
remember as we take up our four .books of the 
Gallic War, our six orations against Catiline, in 
defence of Milo, and in behalf of Pompey, and 
our six books of Virgil’s Aeneid, that we are en- 
tering the sacred portals of the temple of human 
literature, and that its master keys are in our 
hands. The attitude of approach is that of awe, 
reverence, exaltation, and love, for the vision that 
is vouchsafed us is the fair morning of letters. 
Let our prime interest be the man and his work 
and their place in thé divine plan of history. 
Let there hang ever before the eyes of the pupil 
a fine photograph of Caesar and of Rome, of Cicero 







































and the Forum he loved so well; and would that 
cruel time had spared us the hallowed face of 
Virgil to set over against the Prima Porta statue 
of Augustus! These are the great essentials of 
method that will bring in their wake, as the day 
the light, all other things of detail. Let us seek 
first this kingdom of spirit and all other things 
will be added unto us: the noble sounding of a 
noble speech in its own native Roman pronuncia- 
tion with sacred observance of its great laws of 
accent and of quantity, the proud joy of recalling 
the music of Virgil’s stately rhythm, the loyal, 
loving interpretation of grammatical and rhetorical 
form, as well as of literary and artistic content, 
and the final tribute of bending the knees of the 
mind as we store in memory some deathless strains 
of sweetness and light, and ever and again recite 
them with worthy emphasis and conscious appre- 
ciation,—all these things will follow as blessed 
privileges upon a vital interest in the author and 
his work. 
While Iunguage and literature are the supreme 
achievements of the human spirit, they are but 
phenomena in the total culture of a people, and 
find their true back-ground and illumination in 
that total spiritual life. They must always be 
studied as two magnificent aspects of the culture 
of a race, and their study must therefore be sup- 
plemented by an ever-enlarging view of the history 
of that culture. At the earliest moment along 
with the reading of Caesar let the drama of 
Roman culture-history be opened up to the pupil 
in some simple and impressive outline such as 
Abbott’s Short History of Rome (Scott, Fores- 
man & Co.) . Again, in the third year, let the 
political world in Cicero’s orations be supple- 
mented by a picturesque account of the private 
life of the Romans, such as Johnston’s Private 
Life of the (Scott, Foresman & Co.). 
And finally, in the fourth year, let Virgil’s great 
epic find its proper culture-historical setting in 
the ideal world of the Greeks and Romans, as 
portrayed in Fairbank’s Mythology of Greece and 
Rome (D. Appleton & Co.). 
Let us sum up then in a word our canon for 
high school Latin: a live, vitalizing teaching of 


tomans 


the language through grammar, prose composition, 
and reading: a broad-minded and sympathetic 








study of the literature as the great exponent of the 
spiritual life of the race; and finally, a generous, 
humanizing outlook upon the whole field of Roman 
life, of which language and literature are but 
partial expressions. Thus with the completion of 
the four years Latin course in the high school we 
shall have accomplished for the pupil three price- 
less cultural results: he will have become at home 
in the most instructive and indispensable of all 
laboratories, the laboratory of thought and expres- 


sion, the conceptual analysis and synthesis of 
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grainmar and prose composition; his spirit will 
have been lifted to communion in literature with 
three of the world’s immortals; and he will have 
won an energizing vision of the practical and 
ideal life of that transcendent people, who gave to 
the modern world the momentous starting-point 
of its higher culture in thought and speech, in law 
and government, in literature and art. 


Tardi ingeni est rivulos consectari, fontes re- 


rum non videre. Cicero. 


The DEVELOPMENT of the ENGLISH CURRICULUM IN ELEMENTARY and 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


By MISS RAY VAN VORT, Richmond High School, Richmond, Va. 


First PArer 


It is only a few centuries since, in each 
European country, at least two languages were in 
vogue: the vernacular, the despised speech of the 
lowly; and Latin, the language of literature and 
learning. All knowledge was in Latin, and such 
elementary instruction as then existed was given 
in Latin. Montaigne, who was born in 1533, 
says of his own education: “I was above six years 
of age before I understood either French or Peri- 
gordian [his native dialect] any more than 
\rabic; and without art, book, grammar, or pre- 
cept, whipping, or the experience of a tear, had by 
that time learned to speak as pure Latin as my 
master himself.” 

In the 17th century, however, a great step in 
advance was made. Earnest and far-seeing men 
»egan to recognize that the native forms of speech 
were unduly neglected in elementary education. 
In France, the wise Jansenists made use of the 
mother-tongue in the lower classes of their fa- 
mous Port Royal schools. In Germany, Comen- 
us put into practice a system by which the stu- 
dent, before entering the Latin school, passed the 
vears from six to twelve in an elementary school, 
where he was taught his native language. 

It was not to be expected that the almost uni- 
versal belief in the sufficiency of a purely classi- 
al education, which was held by men of author- 
ty all over Europe, would suddenly be altered. 


Still, the whole trend of learning and literature 
was in the opposite direction. The eighteenth 
century witnessed the introduction of the ver- 
nacular into secondary education. In Germany 
“ovmnasia” were established, in which, though 
the classics were taught, yet the mother-tongue re- 
ceived more attention than ever before. And 
best of all, side by side with them stood the “Real- 
Schulen,” schools in which Latin and Greek had 
no place, and in which scientific principles under- 
lying the various trades and vocations were taught 
in the vernacular. By the close of the eighteenth 
century the same progressive tendency was seen, 
though in a less degree, in other European coun- 
tries. Thus was established the beginning of a 
sound system of secondary instruction, of which 
Latin was no longer the one indispensable medium. 

The task of the nineteenth century was the ex- 
tension and systemization of this policy. Let us 
now glance hastily at the present state of the 
study of the native languages in the principal 
modern nations. 

Although, during the last two decades, there 
have been many signs of a movement toward plac- 
ing the study of English on a more secure foot- 
ing in the secondary schools of Great Britain, vet, 
on the whole, with true British conservatism, they 
have adhered to the old. Latin tradition. 

On the continent, however, we find a different 
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state of affairs. In contrast to English condi- 
tions, there is apparently no system of recognized 
secondary instruction in any other European 
state which does not possess, running from the 
lowest class through the highest, a definite, well- 
planned and carefully graded course of instruc- 
tion in the language and literature of the native 
tongue In Germany, the essential characteristics 
of the course of study are as follows: (1) It ha: 
passed from the stage of aimless discussion of in- 
dividual fancies and local preferences to a well- 
planned system, the result of the experience of 
nore than half a century; (2) It is not divided 
into language and grammar and literature and 
rhetoric and composition and other small portions. 
It is a course in German, in which one element 
after another is given the attention it deserves ; 
(3) Grammar is taught indirectly and progres- 
sively in connection with the study of literature, 
and not by disconnected sentences; (4) The fore- 
most element is always literature; (5) Correct 
and accurate use of language is insisted upon in 
all subjects. Such, in its main outline, is the 
instruction in the mother-tongue in Germany; 
and the system is much the same in France and 
the other important European countries. 

In the United States, the English situation 
was, from the beginning, in many respects differ- 
ent from that of Europe. The colonists, in 
adapting themselves to their new environments, 
had broken away, in matters of thought, from 
traditions of the old world, and were less in- 
fluenced by systems of education which had al- 
ready lost their value. They were not, however, 
without a deep respect for classical learning; for 
in 1642 and 1647, Massachusetts not only pro- 
vided for the elementary teaching of the mother- 
tongue, but also for the estavlishment in town- 
ships of a hundred or more families of Tatin 
schoo!s on the old English model. 

These so-called grammar schools declined dur- 
ing the troubled period of the 18th century, to 
be rapidly supplanted by what was known as the 
academy. Besides taking the place of the Latin 
school, there was another element in its consti- 
tution which was particularly adapted to condi- 
ticns in a new country; namely, the conception 
that it might furnish an appropriate general edu- 
eaticn fer boys not entering the learned profes- 


sion. In so far as the academy was a schoo] for 
the people, it showed a marked tendency to do 
away with the classical languages, and to substi- 
tute mathematics, the sciences, the modern lan- 
guages and English, the latter, however, occupy- 
ing but a minor place in the curriculum. 

When, in the wonderful period of the New Eng- 
land transcendental movement, high schools were 
established, they accomplished little more than 
the academy. Neither had the colleges succeeded 
in establishing a good svstem of instruction in 
English. In the American colleges, even as in the 
English universities of the present day, men 
gained a masterv over their mother-tongue solely 
by translation. The only indication of the com- 
ing change was when Jefferson, with a wisdom 
at least half a century in advance of his time, 
planned to give Anglo-Saxon a prominent place 
in the curriculum of the new University of Vir- 
giiia. 

Such was the condition of English instruction 
in the schools and colleges up to the 19th century. 
It was then that a remarkable movement began 
which had the result of making the study of Eng- 
lish preeminent in the colleges, and placing it on 
a more secure footing in the secondary schools. 

The impulse that led to this momentous change 
in secondary instruction came partly from the 
colleges. Up to the close of the 18th century, 
[inelish had not been thought worthy a vlace in 
entrance requirements; but now, with a dawning 
realization of the importance of the mother- 
tongue. the colleges began a movement in the 
right direction. In 1819, Princeton required for 
admission a knowledge of grammar: Columbia in 
1860. In 1874 Harvard required not only ‘a 
knowledge of grammar, but of some of the facts 
of literature and the ability to use those facts in 
composition. Since then there has been a grow- 
ing tendency to emphasize this requirement, and 
secondary schools have responded to the demand. 
Colleges have increased their corps of instructors 
and the number of courses in English, thereby 
stimulating the schools in giving more time and 
attention to the long neglected mother-tongue. 

But there are other more important factors to 
he taken into account in explanation of this 
sionificant literary movement. 

The increasing practical spirit of the age is 
demanding much greater proficiency in the use 
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of the English language than heretofore. it nas 
become more and more evident that the vocabulary 
of the average public school boy is painfully in- 
adequate to the requirements of a business life. 
The time is past when a mere knowledge of busi- 
ness principles constitutes a thoroughly equipped 
man of business. In the commercial world as 
well as in the learned professions, that man en- 
joys a distinct advantage who commands a facile 
use of language—who with his pen can present 
the matter in hand in an orderly, perspicuous, 
convincing manner. 

Synchronous with this utilitarian demand is the 
demand for a wider and more thorough literary 
culture. The standard of culture is rising among 
us, and the cultural no less than the practical 
value of English as a study is recognized wit’) 
keener appreciation than ever before. Time was 
when accuracy and skill in the use of the mother 
tongue was regarded as a natural endowment, 
bestowed by right of heritage, unon a favored few. 
This fallacy, which still lingers to a certain extent 
on the low ground, pervaded the high places of 
education as well, even some acknowledged 
masters of English holding with Dogberry that 
“to write and to read comes by nature.” 

Although we do, to a certain extent, inherit 
so to speak, good or bad English; although the 
forces of social environment, against which the 
school has to strive, make themselves more signi- 
ficantly felt in English than in any other sub- 
ject, yet a thorough, persistent, and systematic 
training from a child’s earliest years will, in a 
large measure,‘ counteract home influences that 
may be retarding his linguistic development. 

In order, therefore, to render instruction in 
English most effective in the struggle against ad- 
verse social forces, there should be from _ the 
Kindergarten up through the High School a unity 
of purpose and a resulting continuity of program 
in the English course. Each step should he 
taken with a clear knowledge of the steps that 
have preceded and of those that are to follow it. 

A fundamental principle underlying this uni- 
fication is that English is not only an end but a 
means of instruction; therefore, broadly speaking, 
all teaching is English. In their admirable re- 
port on English in Secondary Schools, now 
generally accepted by the leading educators of 


the country, the Committee of Ten insist upon 
the co-ordination of all other subjects with Eng- 
lish, thus making every lesson in geography, 
history, physics, or mathematics a lesson in Eng- 
lish as well. 

We cannot emphasize too strongly the im- 
portance of this incidental training. If slovenly, 
careless language be tolerated in the recitation of 
history or geography, it may easily offset all the 
advantages of a set exercise in English. It is 
the recognition and application of the principle 
that incidental instruction should go hand in hand 
with special instruction in grammar, rhetoric, 
composition, and literature, that makes the great 
desideratum—the mastery of the mother-tongue 
—possible of accomplishment. 





HOW TO SECURE the ACTIVE CO.- 
OPERATION of PATRONS 


By MISS JANIE F. JONES, Culpeper, Va. 


A distinguishing feature of the present strug- 
gle for better school conditions is the co-operative 
efforts of patrons and teachers. Now the question 
is how to secure active co-operation of the pat- 
rons? ‘The first and most important is the teacher 
herself. As she is, so is the school. She must 
be able to command the respect of the community 
and to do this, she must be as attractive in appear- 
ance as possible. Beauty is a gift possessed by com- 
paratively few; becoming clothes and agreeable 
manners are the best substitutes. Now this ever- 
perplexing problem, viz.: How to secure active co- 
operation of patrons? We have often profited by 
others’ experience, so will give you the benefit of 
my experience gained during many years of teach- 
ing. My first plan is to try to meet all the pat- 
rons of the school and know them personally, but 
in country schools where the patrons live at dis- 
tances and different directions from the school, it 
is impossible to visit them in their homes, so dur- 
ing the second week of school I have letters writ- 
ten by each pupil to their parents describing the 
teacher, her plan of school work and naming the 
studies they take. I see that these letters are 
received by the parents, then I ask each pupil 
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what they say about the letters and the children 
are always ready to teil you just what they say, 
especially if it is criticism about the work or 
teacher. But no teacher objects to being told of 
defective work, for it increases the desire to im- 
prove conditions, but it must be admitted that 
a large part of the criticism is from lack of knowl- 
edge in regard to school work. After thus being in- 
troduced to the patrons I have sent invitations to 
all the patrons and those in the community, who 
are interested in education, to visit the school on 
some Friday afternoon from 2 to 4 o’clock. I 
have no program, but have tacked on the walls for 
exhibition, some of the pupils’ work, such as maps, 
drawings from their tablets, composition work and 
While they are looking 
over the work on exhibition, I go on with my daily 


examples, neatly worked. 


program. After the work has been examined I 
ask for criticisms on the work. The mothers, (I 
say mothers for the fathers seldom find time to 
accept the first invitation), watch very carefully 
to see what work their child has on exhibition and 
compares it with other work and if it does not 
compare favorably they want to know why, and 
vou can then talk pleasantly about the matter and 
ask their help and influence to urge the child to 
do better work. Of course, you need to exercise 
tact in doing this, but tact is something a teacher 
must always use. About a month later I had an- 
other Friday afternoon for patrons, and this time 
more than double the number came and seemed 
delighted with the work and were so loud in their 
praises that it spurred teachers and pupils to do 
better work. At Thanksgiving I had a special 
program prepared and invitations gotten up and 
written by the scholars and sent to all friends of 
the school. We had a crowded house. We needed 
a book case. We had a very nice library but no- 
where to keep the books but in a box. I men- 
tioned to the patrons our need of this book case 
and one patron volunteered to see that we had one, 
so she borrowed one, not in use, from the church, 


another patron put it in place for us, and another 
went to see the trustees and told them the need 
and in a short time after, we found a nice large 
book case, with adjustable shelves and glass doors, 
In addition to 
‘this we had several pretty pictures given the 


sitting on the schoolhouse porch. 


school. We wanted a flag for the school, so I 


asked the scholars one morning to find out from 
their parents if they could contribute 16 cents 
each, towards the flag, and if they would do so 
my assistant and I would make up the balance 
and have it raised on February 22. The patrons 
responded so cheerfully and liberally that we had 
enough to buy the flag, pay the expense of raising 
it and also buy other decorations. And on the 
appointed day we had a nice program prepared, 
and the house was filled with friends, patrons, 
trustees and the county superintendent. After 
the exercises were over there were many kind 
words of praise and congratulations to the téach- 
ers for the work being done. The interest mani- 
fested did not become slack after the entertain- 
ments, but often the patrons and friends in the 
village would send to me for some compositions, 
maps and drawings. 

I hope these plans for co-operation of patrons 
may prove helpful to other teachers, and that some 
will try them and be able to get good results. 


oO 
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SPELLING IN The PRIMARY GRADES 


By E. H. SHEPPE, 
Superintendent of Schools, Mount Airy, N. C. 


At the request of the editor of the Journat I 
g, with 


>> 


submit a few remarks on teaching spellin 
special reference to the use of “Word Studies,”— 
the spelling book which the children in the pub- 
lie schools of Virginia will be required to study 
during the next four vears. 

“Word Studies” should be the first book that is 
placed in the hands of the beginner at school. 
The first section of this book is designed primarily 
to give the child independence and facility in 
word-getting as precedent to rapid thought-get- 
ting in reading. The teacher who faithfully fol- 
lows the suggestions in the Teachers’ Edition of 
“Word Studies” 


any of the slow and cumbersome methods of 


will never be tempted to adopt 


teaching beginners to read that are in vogue in 
many schools. An experienced primary teacher, 


who has used “Word Studies” two vears, says *n 


a recent letter to the writer: 
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“This year I have taught all of Section 1, following 

e directions closely. As a result my pupils are able 
‘o pronounce any word in the first year’s work. 
They have read 560 pages, including 240 pages of 
sight reading. It is decidedly the most teachable 
hook I have ever used, and it is the last book I would 
be willing to give up. The children love it, and the 
patrons are pleased with the results.” 


In the first grade, spelling should be taught in 
connection with the writing of words and sen- 
This work should be begun in the second 
uf of the year after the children have acquired 
some proficiency in writing. The steps are: 

(1) Copying from the blackboard regular 
(words containing regular phonic ele- 


tences. 


rds 


ments ). 
(2) Spelling regular words from dictation (the 
teacher speaks the word; the pupils spell it by 


sound and then write it). 

(35) Copying easy sentences made up, as nearly 
as possible, of regular words. 

No attempt should be made in this grade to 
spell by ealling the names of the letters. 

In the secand year ‘the work of the first grade 
- extended. Oral spelling by calling the names 
the letters in a word should be taken up and 


continued as a regular form of work. Section 2 


the Primary Book contains a full year’s work 
for this grade. The child should begin to write 
from dictation short sentences containing (1) 
regular words only, (2) such irregular words as 
he needs in his written work. 

There are three habits that the teacher should 
seek to establish in- the child in connection with 
he work in spelling: 

(1) The habit of careful pronunciation. 

(2) The habit of observing word-forms closely. 

(3) The habit of not guessing at the spelling 
fa word. 

[f these habits become fixed, they will go far 

vard solving the spelling problem. The teacher 

= to teach spelling when she fails to teach the 

id how to study the spelling lesson in a way 

it leads to the formation of these habits. 

Correct enunciation is an important aid in 

iching spelling. The child frequently mis- 

lls words because of careless habits of pro- 
incing them. If he says git he will probably 
If he says evry he will write evry. 


te git. 
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He is liable to write the word as he pronounces it. 
In assigning a lesson the teacher should make 
sure that the pupils can pronounce all the words, 
and special drills should be given in clear enunci- 
ation. Sometimes: the child mispronounces and 
misspells werds because he cannot divide them 
into syllables. In oral spelling, which should usu- 
ally precede written spelling, he should syllabify 
the word, pronouncing each syllable as he spells 
it, in the good old way; thus, mother; m-o-t-h, 
moth ; e-r, er; mother. 

In training the child to observe word-forms 
closely the teacher asks such questions as these: 
What three words can you see in business? How 
many syllables has this word? What does w say 
in this word? What letter is not sounded? What 
four words can you find in nothing? Does noth- 
Work of this kind is 


better than having the pupils “go over the lesson 


ing mean no thing ?, ete. 
five times,” or telling them to “study the lesson 
Ask the pupils to look at five or 
Then select a child 


ten minutes.” 
six of the words an instant. 
to stand before the class and spell the words 
while the other children, with open books, pro- 
The enunciation must 


nounee them in concert. 


be very distinct. ‘The pupils, watching for mis- 
takes. are making a careful study of each word as 
the child spells it. When several children have 
spelled orally, all close their books and write as 
many of the words as they can remember. 

The habit of guessing at the spelling of words 
is a vicious one. It is encouraged by the teacher 
when she asks the children to write upon a sub- 
ject that calls for a written vocabulary that is be- 
yond them. The best way to guard against poor 
spelling is to give the child little opportunity to 
spell Written 
should be preceded by drills in spelling the words 


incorrectly. language exercises 
that are liable to be missed in the composition 
work. Jn the lower grades, if a child does not 
know how to spell a word, he should ask the 
teacher ; in the upper grades he should turn to the 
dictionary. 

Exercises in “Word Studies” under the head- 
ings “Missing Letters” and “Skeleton Words” are 
chiefly reviews. Those under the heading “Mak- 
ing Rhymes” are reviews of important word-fam- 


ilies. An effectrve plan for teaching such exer- 
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cises is to send two good spellers to the board to 
write words of similar spelling that rhyme, while 
the children at the seats tell them what to write. 
At the close of the exercises the words on the 
board are erased, and then each child writes as 
many of them as hie can remember. 

The teacher should keep a list of all words mis- 
spelled by her pupils in writing, classify them, and 
work them over with the class frequently during 
the session. It is better that the child should 
get rid of the errors that he actually makes in 
writing than that he should learn long lists of 


words that he might possibly misspell at some 
time in the future. 

I may add, that in order to obtain the best re- 
sults from the use of “Word Studies,” which is 
not like other spelling books, the teacher should 
follow carefully the pian of instruction outlined 
in the “Suggestions to Teachers.” These sugges- 
tions are published as a part of the teachers’ edi- 
tion of the complete book. In pamphlet form, 
they are sent free to teachers on application to the 
publishers, B. F. Johnson Publishing Company, 
Richmond, Va. 


SUGGESTIONS ON the TEACHING of FRYE’S FIRST COURSE IN GEOGRAPHY 


By F. A. MILLIDGE, State Female Normal School, Farmville, Va. 


Frye’s series of geographies has been adopted 
for use in the public schools of Virginia. This 
article treats of the first book of the series and is 
written with a view to helping primary teachers 
to understand the plan upon which this first book 
is written. 

Frye begins with the surface of the earth, which 
lies immediately about the pupil and with the 
agencies which are ever acting upon and modify- 
ing it. This is in accordance with the sound peda- 
gogical principle of proceeding from the known to 
the unknown. , 

It must not be supposed by the teacher that 
her whole duty is done when the lesson in the 
book is recited by the pupils. Words are the 
symbols of things and the concept of the thing 
must be clear in the mind before the word ex- 
pressing the thing has a definite meaning. There- 
fore, observe the rain as it falls, asking questions 
as follows: Where does the rain come from? 
What is the color of the rain cloud? What be- 
comes of the rain that falls on the ground? Lead 
pupils to see that rainfull either (1) sinks into 
the ground, (2) runs off down the slopes, (3) or 
evaporates. Visit a spring if possible, and ques- 
tion closely to find out how much the children al- 
Do not tell them any- 
The joy 


ready know of the subject. 
thing they can find out for themselves. 
of discovering is a privilege of which children 


should not be cheated. Carefully study each illus- 


tration—it was put there to be studied and not 


to be ignored. What do you see in the first picture 
on page 2? Is it raining everywhere in the pic- 
ture? What becomes of the rain? How many 
brooks do you see? Where do they all meet? 
Does all the water stay in the pond? ete. The 
succeeding pictures in like manner are to be 
studied, developing the ideas of rapid, waterfall, 
source, mouth, etc. Write each new word on the 
blackboard so that the form may be associated 


at once with the idea. ‘These words may then 


serve as busy work to be transcribed, learned, and 


then written from dictation as a spelling lesson. 
This is correlation of geography and spelling— 
the idea being that the interest aroused by the 
study of the thing helps to impress the correct 
form of the word upon the mind. 

Neat little compositions may then be written 
upon the pictures in simple sentences, proper!y 
capitalized and punctuated, with insistence upon 
the correct spelling of each word. Do little each 
day but do it well. Care taken in securing abso- 
lute accuracy at first will pay an enormous in- 
terest in results later on. Examine all written 
work—allow no careless habits to be formed. 

Do not neglect the Helps at the end of the 
lesson. Use them to encourage the children in 
the free expression of their thoughts. Let the 
pupils stand when answering. Remember thi 
an erect, easy carriage of the body tends to pro 
duce confidence in the child, leading them “ 
ready unembarrassed expression. 
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Study slopes from nature with great care. Find 
the top of the slope—the bottom of the slope. 
Notice the meeting of slopes at their upper edges 
at their lower edges. Lead by questions to the 
great truth that the surface of the earth is made 
up of slopes which meet at their upper and lower 
edges. 

Visit a brook—question as to source, slope, direc- 
tion, rate of current, banks, etc. Trace the basin 
in which it flows, follow the rim of the basin as 
far as possible. Note the tributaries, each in its 
little basin. Note that the brook is found at the 
meeting of slopes at their lower edge. The chil- 
dren are ready to appreciate after this contact 
with nature the truth that the surface of the earth 
is made up of river basins, wherever the rain- 
fall is sufficient. Emphasize the river system 
from study of the brook. The ideas gathered from 
a little brook near by will later make intelligible 
the Mississippi and the Nile. Want of this practi- 
cal work may leave these rivers mere black lines 
upon a map, devoid of real meaning. 

Soils need especial attention. Follow 
tions in text carefully. It is absolutely essential 
that each child learn that soil is made from (1) 
decomposed rocks, (2) vegetable matter, and (3) 
animal remains. A weathered tombstone will 
illustrate the first point, the black mud from + 
pond, the second, and an old crumbling bone, the 
third. 


Sh ore 


direc- 


forms can be studied along a brook. 

peninsulas, isthmuses, bays, cliffs, etc., 
will all be eagerly identified by the pupils who 
will delight in their discoveries. 


( ‘apes, 


Observations on the winds, clouds, and rain- 
fall should be made each day and recorded. These 
will form the basis for intelligent study of cli- 
mate later on. 

Space forbids a lengthier consideration of Home 
Geography, but enough has been said to empha- 
size this most important feature of Frye’s Geogra- 
phy. 

The next step taken is to teach pupils to draw 
a map of their surroundings, so the conventional 
drawing may be realized as full of meaning and 
not a series of lines and shadings and colors bear- 
ing no special relation to reality. 

Just here the skilful teacher will place a “foot 
measure in the hand of each pupil and have him 
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by actual measurement of desk, school floor, black- 
board, etc., form a right conception of the inch, 
foot, and yard. It will then be easy to draw a 
map of the school-room, the school-yard, the block, 
the town, ete., with which the children are asso- 
ciated. The map must be drawn to scale. 

The sand table should be utilized at every step. 
Slopes, basins, forms of land surface should all 
be modeled by both teacher and pupils. Model- 
ing is a convenient and valuable form of expres- 
sion which is within the reach of every school 
and should on no account be neglected. The sand 
table need be no more than a few pieces of planed 
board four feet long, cleated together. Sand 
can be found everywhere. No teacher who has 
once used the sand table ever abandons its use, 
and no true teacher attempts to teach geography 
without it. 

It cannot be too strongly insisted upon that the 
out-door excursions referred to above must actu- 
ally be made. At recess, during 
after school, or on Saturdays, some time or other, 
they must be made, if geography is to be a vital 
subject. Often the school yard after a heavy rain 
will furnish most valuable illustrations of lakes, 
rivers, canyons, ete., while few districts are devoid 
of a neighboring spring, brook or marsh which 
can all be utilized. The main thing is to get 
the pupils to open their eyes and look about 
them. Once they begin to reason about what they 
see in the surrounding surface of the country, 
they are sure to keep on teaching themselves geo- 
graphy as long as they live. 

The first part of the subject, Home Geography, 
being thus disposed of, pupils have materials gath- 


the noon hour, 


ered from actual experience upon which to build 
the concept of the great earth upon which they 
live. 

Now comes the application of Frye’s great idea 
of treating the earth as a Unit. Failure to realize 
that this is Frye’s point of view has led to much 
futile teaching. The earth is shown to be a ball, 
floating in space, lighted and warmed by the sun. 
Successive lessons show that its surface is of water 
and soil, overlying a central core of rock, and thar 
the globe is enveloped in air. Another lesson tells 
how the air is heated by the rays of the sun and 
correct ideas are instilled by diagrams of upright 


and slanting’ rays. The words of all these lessons, 
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it may be noted, are simple and clear, mainly 
monosyllables, while the development’ of the topics 
is lucidity itself. The pupil is then led to see 
that as the earth turns on an axis, the poles may 
be located as the ends of this imaginary axis, 
while the equator is the line drawn round the 
globe halfway between the poles. 

Following these simple ideas of the world as a 
unit, comes the division of the surface into con- 
tinents which are seen to be grouped round the 
North Pole and to extend southwards, and into 
oceans which surround the South Pole and stretch 
northwards. A valuable lesson on the seasons pre- 
sents these continents and oceans in their zones 
of temperature and a series of illustrations shows 
the varying position of the vertical sun through- 
out the year. 

A number of observations should be made 
throughout the school year at noon at intervals 
of a fortnight to locate the midday sun. The 
changes in the length of the shadow of a stick 
set up in the school yard or of a nail driven into 
the sill of a south window may be observed. Grad- 
ually there will dawn upon the minds of the pupils 
a real perception of the meaning of these changes. 

Pursuing the great idea of unity, the plants 
and animals are discussed in reference to their 
adaptation to particular zones. Looked at in this 
comprehensive way, the study of plants and ani- 
mals deepens the impression that the world is a 
great whole. 

With the idea of the world as a unit thus firmly 
fixed, Frye now proceeds from the general to the 
particular, taking up the continents in detail. 
Here there 
is again a well-reasoned plan in the order m 
which the topics are considered. The shape, the 
outline, the relief, the drainage, the people, the 
climate and plant and animal life are discussed 
in succession, briefly but clearly. By this method 
is prevented the mere accumulation of unconnected 


North America is first taken up. 


details which far too often has passed muster as 
the study of geography. 

Proceeding from the whole to the parts, the 
United States is studied with the fulness which 
our own country deserves. It is one of the great- 
est of Frye’s merits that he insists upon a thor- 
ough knowledge of the relief of each country. Ex- 
cellent relief maps, not so elaborate as to con- 


fuse the pupil with needless detail, present in 
easily comprehended form, the great continental 
ridges and the resulting slopes. This relief map 
should be carefully modeled in sand by the teacher 
and then reproduced by each pupil. The result 
may not be a very pronounced success at first, but 
the close scrutiny of the model which is neces- 
sary, fixes the forms upon the mind. Vagueness 
of conception is at once apparent when the pupil 
tries to make a sand map, and the injunction; 


” will lead 
Impress the main facts of 


“Look again and model what you see, 
to real observation. 
the relief, the great Western highlands with its 
triple chain and the much lower and narrower 
Eastern highlands with its double chain of moun- 
tains and the great Appalachian Valley between. 

The great Mississippi Valley in the center is 
readily seen by a study of the relief map to have 
outlets to the sea through the Great Lakes, the 
Mohawk and Hudson Valleys and the Mississippi 
River. A chapter on How the Country was set- 
tled draws attention to the correlation of History 
and Geography, a connection which the true 
teacher will never lose sight of. The admirable 
series of maps of products of the United States 
is not always appreciated by teachers at its true 
worth. It is preceded by maps showing the rain- 
fall and temperature. With these as the causes, 
the products are mapped out as the effects. No 
greater training in reasoning can be found than 
to call on the pupils to compare the map of forests 
with that of rainfall and to search for the con- 
nection in idea. 

The pupil who has found out for himself that 
the forests are thickest where the rainfall is 
heaviest has grasped a great law and that by the 
effort of his own mind. In like manner corn is 
found to call for a hotter summer than wheat, 
while the restrictions of the Cotton Belt become 
intelligible. The maps of corn and hogs are found 
to coincide and the cause is readily grasped, while 
the greater extension of sheep than of beef cat- 
tle over the plateaus between, the Rockies and 
Sierra Nevada and Cascades is explicable in the 
light of the scantier rainfall and consequently 
sparser growth of grass. The maps of the min- 
erals should be studied in connection both with 
the relief map and with that of the distribution 


of towns and cities. The connection between the 
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two is clear. The chapters on Routes of Trade 
and Why Cities Grow make all the preceding maps 
of products and of relief available for review and 
for discussion from a new point of view, that 
man is largely the product of his environment 
and that his occupations, interests and ideas are 
shaped by this environment. 

With the broad features of relief, drainage, cli- 
mate and productions thus comprehensively viewed, 
the way is now clear to proceed from the general 
to the particular still further in the discussion 
of the Groups of States. The text explains itself 
and no more need be said here upon this topic. 

The remaining countries of North America and 
the colonial possessions of the United States are 
then discussed and the way is clear for the study 
of the other continents in succession. 


SOUTH AMERICA 


| would suggest that before taking up the text, 
the relief map of South America be discussed and 
the great features discovered by the pupils them- 
selves. They will readily recognize the Western 
Highlands, an unbroken mass, and the Eastern 
Highlands, made up of the Brazilian Highlands 
and the Highlands of Guiana. Compdrison with 
North America is most instructive. The drainage 
of the two continents is so similar that most rivers 
of North America may be matched by correspond- 
ing streams in the Southern Continent. The 
pupils will delight in this. Again Frye carries 
out his idea of treating the continent as a unit 
before proceeding to the study of the parts. The 
climate is discussed as a whole and the plants and 
animals are shown as existing in the regions where 
natural conditions favor them. Always the pupil 
is led from cause to effect and it may here be ob- 
served that most people hitherto have passed 
through the study of geography with but a dim 
realization that any such connection existed. 

With regard to the remaining continents it need 
but be said that the order of study is the same. 
First the broader features, then the more particu- 
lar details, lastly the political divisions with the 
great cities. 


CORRELATION OF GEOGRAPHY AND ARITHMETIC 


Rapidity and accuracy of computation in the 
four fundamental processes of addition, subtrac- 
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tion, multiplication and division are uvnly to be 
secured by much drill work. In the supplement 
are to be found columns of figures giving popula- 
tions of cities and countries, lengths of principal 
rivers, areas of our States and of foreign coun- 
tries and also of the oceans. These give material 
for ample drill in numbers and at the same time 
geographical facts of importance are stamped 
upon the mind. For example, How many times 
is the area of Virginia contained in that of United 
States? The pupil refers to supplement, finds 
that area of his home State is 42,450 square miles, 
while that of United States is 3,622,930 square 
miles. By division he finds the answer to be 85 
times, with a remainder of 14,680 square miles, 
or more than enough to make Maryland and Dela- 
ware. In how many days in a steamer going 12 
miles per hour, could one travel from source to 
mouth of the Mississippi, supposing it navigable 
to the source? How much larger is North Amer- 
ica than Europe? Europe than the United States ? 
How many farms of 640 acres in Virginia? Of 
320 acres? How many times is the population 
of Virginia contained in that of the United States 
according to the last census? 

These are a few examples; the number possible 
is quite large enough to give all the drill needed 
in number work and incidentally important geo- 
graphical facts are constantly reviewed. 

In conclusion it need only be said: Let the 
teacher catch Frye’s idea of treating the world 
as a unit, observe how he proceeds from the known 
to the unknown, from the general to the particu- 
lar, from the whole to its parts. Merely to grasp 
this is to master most of the difficulties in teach- 
ing geography. 

Then note his masterly presentation of the re- 
lief forms of each continent and by the use of 
sand maps and sketch maps impress the general 
features of this relief on the pupils. Always link 
cause and effect, as Frye ever does, so that your 
teaching may be not so much, What is this? as, 
Why is it so? Train the children to use their 
own eyes, their own judgment, and you will have 
done much towards the production of accurate 
observers and clear thinkers. These will make 
citizens of whom Virginia and the United States 
may well be proud. 
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ARE NOT AMERICAN CHILDREN IN NEED OF A MODERN SCHOOL DESK? 


By VAN ERIE KIRKPATRICK, New York City Public Schools 


Kifteen years and more have passed since the 
general adoption of anything new in school seat- 
ing. Sixty years and more have passed since the 
present most widely used form of school desk was 
first used. ‘Thousands of new school houses are 
to-day being equipped with a plain, unadjustable 
fixed desk and seat, differing in no real essential 
from the desks of the mid-nineteenth century. 

The strides in pedagogical progress during the 
same period The last 
fifteen years alone have witnessed the complete 


have been wonderful. 
revolution of courses of study and educational 
Yet school equipment, the thing upon 
child 


physical form to all Lis coneepts and 


ideals. 


which and with which the must give 
creations 
remains stationary. 

If the school desk during all these years has 
remained practically stationary as far as the gen- 
eral adoption of any really good model, then it 


must have been for one of the follo-ving reasons: 


1. The old school desk, now generally used, must 
be entirely adequate, or 

2. The improvement of the school desk has not 
been considered of much importance in any effort 
to improve schools, or 


3. Conditions have arisen in the administration of 
public schools which have tended to hinder rather 
than encourage the installation of model school furni- 
ture. 


All of these influences may have operated to 
delay advancement in school fittings, but certainly 
the tendency everywhere to diverce the purchase 
and control of 
pedagogical heads of the schools has led to a very 


school furniture from the 
questionable condition of administration in many 
places. 
be improved and that it is an important factor in 
school work, but every one who is at all familiar 


Everyone believes that the old desk can 


with the situation knows full well how progress 
has been delayed. 

However, the old desk cannot be really im- 
proved until we break away from old lines. Fixity 
and rigidity of desk and seat must go. These 
ideals are as unnecessary as they are unnatural. 

School life should not prepare children to live 


in school, but to achieve in the world of affairs. 
It is a fundamental Jaw that a child learns to do 
by doing. Therefore, school room furniture 
should not be special, but, in principle of adapta- 
tion, the same as the furniture of the home and 
the office. That this is not looked upon as a 
proper ideal arises both from an ignorance of the 
ability of the child and from a misconception of 
the ultimate purose of public school education. 

Now the chief considerations that should in- 
fluence any official intrusted with the purchase of 
school desks for schools should be: 


1. Health of Children 


It is certainly amazing that the alarming ex- 
tent to which children in cities have been found 


to be physically imperfect should not have sug- . 


gested to some leader that the seat in which he 
sits, the desk at which he writes, and the stand- 
ards of discipline that he is forced to maintain 
during the greater part of his days have a potent 
influence upon his health. 

As a teacher of over twenty years’ experience in 
the classroom, the writer must say that it is his 
firm belief that no one set of influences is work- 
ing so surely to deteriorate the physical welfare 
of the child as the false standards of discipline 
that have continued to demand the old desk. To 
him the old desk with its harsh rigidity and utter- 
ly useless form seems like some instrument of 
torture belonging to the middle ages. We were all 
educated in it. Yes, like many other things, we 
grew in spite of it. Of course, just so long as 
teachers as a class and the general public believe 
that children go to school to sit up straight, to 
remain immovable for long periods, to be very, 
verv quiet. just so long will the old desk be used. 
But when there is a realization that children go 
to school to accomplish something of positive 
value by working with both body and mind, then 
there will be a demand for something natural, 

The chief characteristic of children is intense 
physical activity. They grow by moving. Thev 
learn by moving for a purpose. 

School furniture above all things should pro- 
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e mobility. This thought is not so astounding 
er all. Our kindergartens have used chairs 
movable tables for years. Yet, when children 
a year older, the chair is taken away from 
m. Can you conceive of the incongruity of 
cing ordinary school room furniture in a 
ne’ The thought would be just as abhorrent 
school use, if we had not become accustomed 

) it. 
lo you know that when a fixed seat is placed 
e enough to a desk for a person to work at the 
iesk, that he cannot get in and out of the seat. 
Yet that is just what has long been done—that 
‘s, children have been compelled to lean unduly 
forward during many exercises. Hence, they tend 
erow round-shouldered, cramped in visera and 


In Jungs. 

Did you ever think that, if a child writes in 
| proper position, his right side must be turned 
toward his desk? If his seat does not turn with 
him, he is forced to twist his body or remain un- 
supported. Hence, we find the tendency toward 
spinal curvature. 

But more than all, do you realize that when 
ou sit for a considerable time in one seat, you 
unconsciousiv change your position and seat re- 
peatedly .during the same work, to relieve the 
strain upon the body? Should the much more 
active child be ever deprived of this fundamental 
health necessity ? 

The second health requirement in school seating 
is adjustability. This is very well recognized 
now. and no educated person will defiend the use 
i seats which do not provide proper height varia- 
tions. 


2. Adaptability to Regular Schoo Work 


The most common exercise that is involved in 
teaching the “three R’s” is writing. All teach- 
ers of penmanship will tell you that the desk 
should support the right forearm when one writes. 

Now this position cannot be taken without a 
movable chair. The chair can be placed exactly 
where it will properly support the body. Twist- 


ine, bending, and all bodily contortions are thus 
avoided. 

Now in the same way that a movable chair can 
'» placed to support the writer, so can it be placed 
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to best support the body during any sitting 
activity. 

The level top table has completely supplanted 
all slanting top tables ia home and business life. 
The fact is that nine-tenths of school work can 
best be performed upon the level table. Things 
can be placed upon it without rolling off. Workers 
everywhere use the level table—why not a child? 
But it must be noted that the level table cannot 
be used without a movable chair. The most vital 
qualification of a school desk is then: Does it 
provide the best facilities of accomplishing school 
work? 


3. Adaptability to Manual and Industrial School 
Work 


It is weli known that the demands of the manual 
training studies have found the school desk utter- 
ly wanting. 

There is no good reason why the modern sclioot 
desk should not provide for sewing, cooking, the 
elements of all mechanical drawing and industrial 
work ‘that come within the limftations of the 
ordinary elementary school. These subjects have 
been slowly, but surely, coming into all the public 
schools of the country, and our furniture should 
certainly show proper modifications to meet the 
The simplest form is the best. A plain 
chair and table is readily the most serviceable thing 
that can be used. There is much greater scope 
for the employment of the necessary tools and the 
attachment of simple devices and machines. 


demand. 


Freedom of movement promotes freedom of 
manipulation. 
provide fer the coming of trade education in its 


The modern desk can and must 


‘eleméntvry forms. 


4. The Individual Child 


Nearly al! new school buildings are now be- 
ing equipped with individual desks. It is the 
greatest gain of the last decade. But the in- 
dividuality should be complete. The child 
should have an opportunity to care for his own 
books, material, tools and product. 
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5. A Repository 


Perhaps nothing in school needs has been so 
completely overlooked as a place for a pupil to 
keep things. 

Whatever has been provideu in his desk is only 
an apology as a receptacle. Some of our very wise 
teachers and others have told us that a proper 
place for children’s books would only be used *for 
waste paper. As a teacher, the writer should say 
that such a statement is a sad commentary on 
the ability of the teacher as we!! as the children. 
A tool that is worth working with is worth car- 
ing for. In the same wav, material and product 
of labor should be managed by the pupil himself 
and if so he must have a proper repository. 

One of the most belittling customs that has 


crept into the public schools has been the practice 


of the teacher to do himself what ought to be done 
by the pupil. (‘Whenever the teacher performs 
any act or service that can be performed by the 
child, she is robbing the pupi! of just so much edu- 
cative exercise. ‘The child goes to schoo] to learn 
to do by doing and the few practical exercises 
that the school provides are meagre enough. 

The repository in the desk should be as large as 
possible so that it may provide room for text- 
books, tools, material, and product. 

The modern desk should provide a tool rack 
where pencils, pens, rulers, and so forth may be 
kept in order and in view. 

Finally, the repository should be so constructed 
that it may be easily inspected by the teacher. It 
is impossible to hold children responsible for the 
proper management of things unless their desks 
are frequently inspected. 


The FEDERATION OF MOTHERS’ CLUBS gf RICHMOND and ITS WORK 


By MRS. ALICE M. KING, Secretary 


On the 25th of January, 1906, a mass-meeting 
of all the Mothers’ Clubs in the city was held in 
the Valentine Kindergarten room, and a large 
number of mothers were present. 

The purpose of the meeting was to establish a 
federation of mothers’ clubs to co-operate and work 
together for any purpose tending toward the ad- 
vancement of the children of our city. The idea 
took strong hold upon the mothers, and the federa- 
A constitution was 
The officers: werd 4. 


tion was at once formed. 

adopted, and officers named. 
president, four vice-presidents, a recording secre- 
tary, a corresponding secretary, an4’a: t¥easurer. 
These officers are elected annually. This club, 
though young in age, has been earnestly at work, 
and has accomplished many things which have 
helped the children and the city, and strengthened 
its own influence and power. No work is under- 
taken until the mothers have carefully considered 
it, and then if found to be desirable, it is pushed 
vigorously by a band of energetic, earnest women, 
who as mothers know what is good for their chil- 


dren. Success has crowned each effort thus far. 


The first notable achievement was the placing 
of the flower seeds in the public schools of our 


city. This had been tried before without success; 
the School Board refusing the necessary permis- 
sion. The federation took up the matter, and 
aroused the interest of the School Board, who al- 
lowed the distribution at their request. This work 
was done for the Civic Improvement League two 
vears. The first year of the federation was spent 
in getting together material and data for some 


real tangible work, which would be of lasting andf 


wide-spread benefit to the children. 
‘During’ March of 1907, an Executive Board 
meeting was held at 14 W. Main street. The de- 


sire’ to establish a public play-ground developed 


at the meeting, and was animatedly discussed. 

Our president, Mrs. E. L. Lindsay, advanced 
this unique and striking scheme for raising the 
money for this work, to-wit: The federation 
pledged itself to raise “one mile of pennies” 
amounting to $844.80. The mothers approved 
this plan, and thousands of strips were ordered to 
be made, each holding sixteen pennies, or one foot 
of the mile. These were distributed throughout 
the city by the mothers of the clubs, and by the 
newspapers, to whomsover might be intereste. 
All these strips have not been filled, many stil! 
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wait to be taken by friends of the play-ground 
movement, but enough money was realized to make 
a beginning. 

The School Board granted us the use of the 
school yards for our purpose; so with the aid of 
Mr. L. Mek. Judkins we equipped the yard at 
Central School. This play-ground ran for two 
months, from August 9th to October 9th, with 
remarkable success. We had many visitors, and in 
nearly every case they expressed surprise at the 
extent of our equipment, and the attendance. By 
comparison with statistics from other play-grounds 
in other cities we have done well. 

Qur work is not finished. It is hardly begun. 
Plans are on foot to establish in Richmond, not 
one, but many play-grounds 

Play-grounds are no longer luxuries, they are 
necessities. Our children require them, the 
parents demand them. If a small band of mothers 
may accomplish what the Federation of Mothers 
Clubs accomplished in a few months, what may 
not a band of determined fathers and the “city 
fathers” do?” 





As a general rule, the teacher should ayoid the 
questions so often printed in the book, not be- 
cause they are not good, but because he can, and 
generally does, use them without putting his own 
thought into them. This degrades both the teach- 
er and his art, the one into a machine, the other 
into a mechanical process. 

These printed questions are very helpful to the 
child in trying to master a subject, but too often 
they rob the teacher of his vitalizing power and 
the teaching process of much of its skill. Thought 
calls for thought. The thinking teacher makes 
thinking pupils. And the teacher, who, with a 
definite purpose in mind, thoughtfully frames the 


best question he can, even though it is not the 
best that could be asked, does himself more good, 
and the pupil too, than the one who mechunically 
repeats the questions framed by the author. 
There are three occasions, however, when a 
teacher may use printed questions. First, when he 
can do no better; second, when he thinks into 
the subject and through it as the author does, and 
thus makes the questions the vehicles for his own 
thought; and third, when the author sums up the 
essential points of the subject in logical order in 
a systematic review. But even then they should 
be warmed with the fresh thought of an active 
mind.—The Recitation, by Samuel Hamilton, pp. 


257, 258. 


The wise teacher or parent aims to produce not 
a mere going through the motions of right con- 
duct, not certain objective results, certain out- 
ward performances, but an inner life, that car 
be a genuine source of character and happiness 
and influence, that shall be in the child a spring 
of water bubbling up into life. No one is estab- 
lished in real character—and so in happiness and 
influence—in whom there is not the inner desire 
and purpose of righteous living, as well as the 
corresponding forms of conduct. The conduct 
must be our own, chosen with living volition, if 
it is to mean character.—Rational Living, by H. 
C. King, pp. 237, 238. 


We must persistently aim at surplus nervous 
energy, at what Emerson calls “plus health.” And 
in no calling is this more imperative than in 
teaching, especially in the teaching of little chil- 
dren. It is the special prerogative of the child, 
to see things freshly. If one is to be able to put 
himself at the child’s point of view and see for 
him, one requires, above all, freshness—freshness 
of body, mind and spirit. He must be neither 
strained nor fagged. This demands plus health. 
—Rational Living, by H. C. King, p. 75. 
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The school officials and teachers of Virginia 
recall with pleasure the splendid educational 
gathering which was held at Roanoke during 
Thanksgiving week of November, 1907. The 
educational forces of Virginia are now plan- 
ning for an even greater meeting. The Super- 
intendents’ Conference, the Teachers’ Associa- 
tion of Virginia, the Co-operative Education 
Association, the Association of High Schools 
and Colleges of Virginia and the Conference of 


School Officials, Trustees and Supervisors are 
all co-operating to make the next meeting the 
greatest educational rally in the history of Vir- 
A conference was held at the office of 
the superintendent of public instruction on 
September 19, at which there were present 
Mrs. L. R. Dashiell and Prof. Ormond Stone, 
of the University of Virginia, representing the 
Co-operative Edueation Association of Vir- 
ginia; Supt. of Publie Instruction, J. D. 
Eggleston and Supt. D. L. Pulliam, of Man- 
chester, representing the Superintendents’ Con- 
ference; Prof. J. H. Saunders, of Norfolk; C. 
b. Bowery, of Burkeville; J. R, L. Johnson, of 
Franklin; R. C. Stearnes, Secretary, Board of 
Edueation; J. Hf. Binford, of Richmond; N. P. 
Painter, ot Roanoke, and A. B. Chandler, of 
Richmond, representing the Virginia State 
Teachers’ Association, and Hon. George C. 
Round, of Manassas, representing the School 
Trustees of Virginia. 

It was decided by this meeting that the next 
general edueational conference of Virginia 
should he held at Newport News during 
Thanksgiving week of November, 1908. The 
city of Newport News made a_ very lib- 
eral offer to entertain, without charge, at 
least three hundred delegates of the Virginia 
State Teachers’ Association and other asso- 
ciations which form a part of it. It also 
guaranteed the necessary expenses of adver- 
tising and cireularizing, printing, and _post- 
, not to exceed $500.00. With this indica- 
tion of public spirit on the part of Newport 
News, the teachers of Virginia may feel assured 


ginia. 


age 


that they will receive a warm welcome in that 
progressive city. All of the large churches 
will be thrown open for teachers’ meetings and 
the auditoriums used are excellently arranged 
for seating and for acousties. This meeting of 
the representative members of the various asso- 
ciations appointed a programme committee of 
which Seeretary R. C. Stearnes is chairman, 
and a programme will soon be arranged which 
will be published in the November number of 
the Journar. We trust that all the teachers 
urd school officials of Virginia will begin early 
to inake arrangements to go to Newport News. 
Let all the Teachers’ Associations get in touch 
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at once with President Joseph H. Saunders, of 
Norfolk, Va. Great work has been accom- 
plished in the edueation of Virginia within the 
last few years. This work is only a beginning 
of what must come in the Old Dominion. Con- 
tinued progress and renewed impetus to educa- 
tional matters come from conferences of teach- 
ers and trustees and there is no better time for 
all concerned in the educational movement in 
Virginia to confer and plan than at the general 
conference to be held at Newport News. Let 
us see if every school district in Virginia can’t 
in some way be represented at this great con- 


ference. 


The Virginia Journal of Education must live 
by the teachers of Virginia. IZf the Journa. 
is of service to the teachers, they should sub- 
If it is not of service to the teachers, 
A serious 


scribe. 
it ought to go out of existence. 
question is whether the JourNat is aiding the 
tecchers. We believe that it is. We cannot 
think that the best leaders in education in Vir- 
ginia, who are constantly speaking to the teach- 
ers through the columns of the Journat, fail to 
give thoughts and ideas which are of great ser- 
vice to the teaching body of the State. We be- 
lieve that the Journal should be constantly on 
the desk in every schoolroom in Virginia so 
that references can be made to it. This is the 
beginning of our second volume. We. shall 
have, through the year, contributions from 
Prof. W. H. Heck, of the chair of education, 
University of Virginia; Prof. Bruce R. Payne, 
in the same institution; Miss Margaret W. 
Haliburton, of Farmville; Secretary R. C. 
Stearnes, of the Board of Education, and the 
Hon. J. D. Eggleston, Supt. of Public Instrue- 
tion. In addition to these contributors, we 
shall have many reports from superintendents 
and the board of examiners, from the Co-opera- 
tive Edueation Association, the Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation and other organizations. We shall also 
have much material in everv issue relating to 
high school work and to the primary schools. 
We hope that the county and city schoo] boards 
will subseribe to the Journat for the teachers 
in their districts so that the JournaL may go 
upon the desk of every teacher in the nature of 


a schoo] supply. 


to the schoolroom as a map or a chart. 


It should be just as essential 


So far 


the boards of the following counties and cities 
have subscribed in whole or in part: 


Accomac 
Albemarle 
Alleghany 
Amelia 
Appomattox 
Augusta 
Bristol City 
Campbell 
Caroline 
Charlotte 


Loudoun 
Madison 
Middlesex 
Montgomery 
Nansemoud 
Nelson 

New Kent 
Norfolk City 
Northampton 
Nottoway 


Patrick 
Powhatan 
Prince William 
Pulaski 
Rappahannock 


Chestertield 
Craig 
Danville City 
Dickenson 
Dinwiddie 


Frederick Richmond Co. 
Fredericksburg City Russell 

Giles Scott 

Grayson Shenandoah 

Greene Smyth n 
Greenesville Staunton City 

Henrico Surry 

Henry Williamsburg City 

Tsle of Wight Winchester 

King and Queen Wise 


What shall we expect from the other coun- 
ties? The superintendents of some of the 
large counties of Virginia have never as yet 
written the Journar a letter or shown any in- 
terest whatever in the Journat. We cannot 
think, however, that this is lack of interest, but 
oversight. We do not like to complain, and we 
do not write this in a spirit of complaint, but 
we hope those superintendents who see this edi- 
torial and have never sent us a line will write 
us and tell us what are the prospects for the 
Journat in their respective counties and what 
are its shortcomings. We hone the teachers 
whose boards have not subscribed for the Jour- 
NaL will write us, and we would be very glad 
to have one or two teachers in every county to 
represent us, and any teacher who is interested 
in the Journat and will represent us in secur- 
ing subscribers, on writing to us will receive 
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full particulars concerning the same. We wish 
to urge that all will take a deeper interest in 
the Journat than ever before, and make an ef- 
fort to make it the best educational paper in 
the South. Your co-operation is needed. Lat 
us hear from you. 


We print in this issue of the JourNaL a sug- 
gested course for the normal training high 
schools. The work of the last legislature in au- 
thorizing the board otf education to establish 
normal training classes in certain high schools 
in Virginia should be productive of great good. 
The better qualified the teachers are for all the 
rural schools, the better edueated will our ehil- 
dren be and the better prepared for citizenship. 
We hope especially that the instructors of the 
norma] training classes in the high schools will 
make a thorough review of all the branches 
taught in the grades or in the ungraded schools, 
and as these branches are thoroughly reviewed 
that the various methods of presenting the same 
to the young pupil will be thoroughly discussed, 
One great trouble in the rural schools is the fact 
that voung, untrained teachers are at a loss as 
to the method of presenting a subject. The 
writer knows of a country school where the 
children are intensely interested in history and 
geography because the teacher there knows how 
to present these snbiects. The teacher of this 
same school is at a loss in presenting the sub- 
ject of arithmetic, which is, therefore, a bug- 
bear to everv pupil in that school. The art of 
presentation and the method of conducting re- 
citations should receive great emphasis so that 
the young teacher when entering the school- 
room will feel qualified to take up the subject 
and to teach it according to the best accepted 


plans. 


An exchange of teachers between Prussia 
and the United States went into operation in 
September, being managed by the Prussian 
Minister of Public Instruction and the Car- 
negie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching. The plan was suggested by the 
Prussian government, which will send over a 
dozen teachers. The Carnegie Foundation re- 
ceived many applications for appointment to 


a, 


Prussia, and a committee consisting of the Pres- 
ident of the Foundation, Professor Julius 
Sachs, of Columbia University; Professor Cal- 
vin Thomas, of Columbia University, and Head 
Master James G. Croswell, of the Brearley 
School, New York, selected the following twelve 
teachers to represent the United States: 

William A. Averill, Monmouth, Il. 

John Franklin Brown, Laramie, Wyo. 

James Andrew Campbell, Lawrence, Kan. 

Howard Wadsworth Church, New Haven, 
Conn. 

I’. E. Emmons, Olean, New York. 

John Lewis Gillin, Iowa City, Ia. 

Frederick D. Green, Detroit, Mich. 

Stephen B. Harvey, Hillsdale, Mich. 

Herman Charles Henderson, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

Frederick W. Oswald, Madison, Wis. 

Harry Bradley Smith, Waterloo, N. Y. 

Lyman G. Smith, Cambridge, Mass. 

These teachers will each reside at some Prus- 
sian Gymnasium and converse in English with 
the older students upon American institutions 
and American customs. The instruction will be 
entirely informal in character. The teachers 
will receive a salary from the Prussian govern- 
ment and will be warmly welcomed into the in- 
ner circle of German academie life. In addi- 
tion to pleasant social advantages they will have 
an excellent opportunity of studying the Ger- 
man educational system from the inside. Upon 
their return to America they will report their 
impressions of German education to the Car- 
negie I*oundation. 


One of the delightful features of the meeting 
of the Teachers’ Association of Virginia, at Roan- 
oke, in November, 1907, was a visit from Prof. 
Samuel M. North, as the representative of the 
Maryland State Teachers’ Association. The mes- 
sage which he brought from Maryland was re- 
ceived with great interest and profit by the Vir- 
ginia teachers. Realizing the advantages which 
accrue to the teaching force of Virginia by keep- 
ing in touch with the work of teachers in other 
States, the Virginia Teachers’ Association dele- 
gated their former president, Professor F. B. 
Fitzpatrick, of Pulaski, to be present at the meet- 
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AN ORAL TEST 


ing of the Maryland Teachers’ Association, which 
was held in July at Ocean City, Md. The Balti- 
more Sun gave an excellent extract of Prof. Fitz- 
patrick’s speech which shows that Virginia was 
well represented. It also states that the Mary- 
landers were greatly interested in the move- 
ment in Virginia for the establishment of high 
schools with normal and agricultural features. 
One thing was clearly shown, however, that 
Maryland is ahead of Virginia in the question 
of salaries to teachers, having a minimum sal- 
ary law of $300.00 per annum. We hope that 
the interstate edueational relations inaugurated 
by Professors North and Fitzpatrick will bear 
wood fruits to Virginia and to Maryland alike. 


We commend to the teachers Miss Halibur- 
ton’s article on the Daily Programme. One of 
the most difficult problems of our schools is to 
vvade them and to make up a satisfactory pro- 
vramme of daily work. We do hope that the 
teachers will study carefully Miss Halibur- 
to’s plan for daily recitation. We believe that 
it is feasible for country schools which have 
never been graded but which should be graded. 
We should certainly like to see it tried. 


T'o Superintendents : 

We respectfully ask all superintendenis to 
kindly let us have lists of teachers in the coun- 
ties as soon as practicable. We cannot mail the 
Journat to the teachers until we receive ‘hese. 
We wish the Jourwat. to reach the teachers at 
an early date. 

The Journas. still has club arrangements 
with the Primary Education and Popular Edu- 
eator. The price of the Journat and either 
one of the above magazines is $1.50 a year. Let 


us have your orders.. 





Send in your Subscription NOW 





How many of the following questions can you 
answer correctly: 

What is Telepheme? 

Is Hongkong a city? 

What was the Geneva Bible ? 

What is a Swiss Canton ? 

What are Consols? 

How is Chauffeur pronounced ? 

What is a Treaty of Reciprocity ? 

What is a Skew. 

What is Salvage ? 


What is a Statute of Limitations? 


You may not be sure of all your answers and 
wish to know if you are right. Consult Webster’s 
International Dictionary, the one great standard 
that answers with final authority all kinds of 
questions in Language, The Trades, Arts and 
Sciences, Geography, Biography, Fiction, ete. 

This reference work is a necessity in every well 
equipped school, cultured home, and modern of- 
fice. The publishers, G. & C. Merriam Co., of 
Springfield, Mass., will send you specimen pages 
upon application. If you mention this journal in 
your request, they will inclose a useful set of col- 
ored maps, pocket size. 





The Virginia School Supply Company, ow- 
ing to the large and constant increasing de 
mand for its supplies, has been obliged to seek 
more spacious quarters. On September 15, it 
moved its large stock to No. 18 South Ninth 
street, Richmond, Va., in the Southern Ex- 
press Company’s building, second floor, where 
it has 20,000 square feet of floor space, devoted 
to a display of school furniture, maps, globes, 
charts, blackboards, crayons, erasers and all 
supplies needed for schools and colleges. <A 
visit from friends and patrons to its new offices 
and attractive display rooms will be most wel- 


come. 
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THE DAILY PROGRAM 


By MARGARET W. HALIBURTON, State Female Normal School, Farmville 


A few visits to the schools of our towns and 
cities in the South will reveal an astonishing 
state of affairs to one who gives little or no 
thought to the educational conditions in our sec- 
tion. Almost every primary grade room is crowded 
with enough children to fill—as full as they ought 
to be filled—two or even three rooms; yet one 
woman, often physically frail, is expected to man- 
age all those children, keep them in a healthy 
condition, and teach them all they ought to be 
taught. 


program will! add to the visitor’s astonishment, so 


A careful perusal of the teacher’s daily 
numerous are the subjects scheduled there; for, 
as is well-known, the tendency of the day is to 
crowd the school curriculum as well as the school 
room. 

Every little while a new subject arises to be 
added to those already tabulated, and the addi- 
tion of each new subject increases the danger of 
superficial work on the part of the children and 
makes it more and more difficult to find time for 
the rest and recreation which are so essential to 
the pupils’ health. 

A remedy for this state of affairs is supposed 
to be found in the corielation of subjects taught, 
but this is only a partial remedy. Correlation 
must be natural and sane to be effective; strained 
correlation, or over-correlation of subjects, 1s 
worse than no correlation at all. 

The surest means of relief to the teacher and 
of help to the children, is found in a good daily 
program which divides the class into three or four 
divisions, thus providing for group teaching, and 
arranging for the less essential subjects to alter- 
nate with each other instead of being given every 
day. 

In arranging any school program, several fac- 
tors must be taken into consideration, such as 
the number of pupils in the room, the number of 
subjects to be taught, the relative importance of 
these subjects, the amount of time at the teacher's 
disposal, etc. The wise teacher will give much 
time and deep thought to the making of her pro- 
gram. She may well put to herself the following 


* Refer to program on page 24 while reading what follows. 


questions: 1. How many classes or divisions or 

pupils must I have in the room? 2. How many 
subjects am I to teach? 3. Must each subject he 
taught every day? 4. Which are the most im- 
portant subjects? 5. How long can I make each 
recitation? 6. How much time can I give to each 
subject daily? 7. lf L am to have afternoon 
work, what subjects should be taught then, and 
what are best taught in the forenoon? 8. How 
many recesses shal] I have and how long shall 
they be? 9. Shall I have other periods of re- 
laxation and rest, and how long shall they be? 
10. What kind of seat work shall 1 provide for 
the pupils who are not reciting? 11. Shall I have 
a special program for Fridays? 

In answer to these questions,* we will suppose 
that there are sixty pupils in the grade (there 
are often seventy-five, eighty, or more). The 
teacher will find that there will be a clear gain for 
all concerned if she divides the sixty children into 
groups. One-half of the class—about thirty pu- 
pils—may begin at nine o’clock and work until 
a quarter after ten. This group of thirty chil- 
dren may be separated into two groups, Division 
I and Division II. One group, Division I, may 
be occupied for fifteen minutes with seat work 
bearing upon the reading lesson for the day, while 
the other division is engaged in a reading recita- 
tion with the teacher, who, at this time, does as 
much work with each individual as possible. 

At the close of that fifteen-minute period, Di- 
vision T may go to the seats for the same kind of 
silent work by which Division IT has been em- 
ploved, and the teacher will engage Division II 
in a reading recitation for fifteen minutes. 
(The seat work should always be such as sup- 
plements and aids the subject that is being 
studied at that period). 

In the same way that has been described the 
two divisions (I and II) will be employed fa 
the next thirty minutes with number lessons and 
seat work bearing upon this subject. During the 
last ten minutes before recess, the two divisions 
should be engaged together in a reading recita- 
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ion for which their previous reading work, earlier 
n the day, has so well prepared them that they 
can now render the lesson with ease and fluency. 
he teacher should know which of the thirty chil- 
lren need to read orally oftenest at this period. 

Divisions III and IV (the other half of the 
sixty children) having been absent before recess, 
will march in at the close of recess, with Divis- 
on I and Division II, and until 11:45 (one hour 
ind fifteen minutes) the four divisions will be 
The first fifteen minutes 
may be given to manual training one day and to 
language the next day, these two subjects alter- 
The next fifteen minutes may be given 
to spelling every day. The next ten minutes may 
be given to music one day and to drawing the 
next, there being two other five-minute periods at 
which the children may sing. The next fifteen 
minutes may be given every day to phonetics. The 
next ten minutes should be given daily to writ- 
ing. The last fifteen minutes, before the dis- 
missal of Division I and Division II, should he 
given one day to a literature lesson and the next 
day to a nature lesson. These two subjects should 
alternate and should be enlarged upon on Fridays 
and Saturdays (as will be shown), as well as on 
some afternoons. 

While Divisions I and II are passing out in 
quiet order to go to their homes, Divisions III 
and IV may have five minutes for recreation. A 
similar five-minutes’ recreation given to the first 
half of the class in the earlier part of the day, 
and the fifteen-minute recess, at which all the 
children may play, is as much time as can be 


employed as one group. 


nating. 


given to recreation. . 

From 11:50 to 1:10 Divisions III and IV 
should have work in reading and number, accord- 
ing to the program laid out for Divisions I and 
II from 9 to 10:15. 

In order to avoid giving one-half of the class 
an advantage over the other half, the children 
who come at 9 o’clock one month should, the next 
month, change with the other half of the class 
and come at 10:30, in their stead, and remain 





until 1:15. Since the early morning hours are 
more conducive to mental activity than are the 
midday hours, the arrangement is but just. 

It seems that there is an actual necessity, even 
in the primary grades, for teaching so many 
different subjects, reading, language, literature, 
nature study or elementary science, spelling, 
phonics, nuinber, manual training, drawing and 
music, but it is not necessary that each subject 
be taught every day. The most important sub- 
jects, it is generally acknowledged, are reading, 
language, number and spelling. For young chil- 
dren fifteen-minute periods are generally long 
enough for the most important subjects, periods 
for the other subjects may be ten minutes long. 
These may seem to be very short periods, but 
the teacher who understands correlation will know 
how to help the child to learn spelling while 
teaching a reading lesson or a phonie lesson, 
and how to instruct in language while hearing a 
lesson in reading, nature study, literature, num- 
ber, ete. At any rate the periods cannot be long- 
er if the children begin school room work at nine 
and leave at a quarter after one. This seems suff- 
ciently long for young children to be kept in 
the school room, If any out-door geographical 
work and actual nature study is done by the class 
with the teacher, it must be done by giving to it 
some of the afternoon and Saturday hours. This 
is extra work, but the hours given to it will be 
far better employed than if spent in the school- 
room, and it is a positive necessity if the desired 
results are to be accomplished. It is also true 
that in order to attain all that is expected in 
literature and language (see former papers on 
“Language in the Primary Grades,” printed in 
the Virginia Journal of Education April, May 
and June, 1908) a special program, largely de- 
voted to. these subjects, must be prepared for 
Fridays. 

With the hope that it may prove helpfully sug- 
gestive to inexperienced teachers, the following 
daily program is submitted: 
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Program for First or Second Grade 


Time of Class Length of ?eriod Div. I Div. Il Div. III Div. IV 
9:00— 9:15 15 min, Reading Seat Work Absent Absent 
9:15— 9:30 15 Seat Work Reading Absent Absent 
9:30— 9:35 ys * Singing or Physical Exercise Absent Absent 
9:35— 9:50 iP Number Seat Work Absent Absent 
9:50—10:05 mp * Seat Work Number Absent Absent 
10:05—10:15 lO Reading by Divisions I and II Absent Absent 
10:15—10:30 ip * Recess 
10:39—10:45 le * Manual Training or Language—All four divisions 
10:45—11:00 15 Spelling—All four divisions 
11:00—11:10 10° Musie or Drawing—All four divisions 
11:10—11:20 lO * Phonie Drills—All four divisions 
11:20—11:30 10 * Writing—All four divisions 
11:30—11:45 15 Literature or Nature Lesson—All four divisions 
11:45—11:50 5 ¢ Dismissal of Divisions I and II Recreation for Divisions III and IV 

11:50—12:05 15 Absent Absent Reading Seat Work 
12:05—12:20 15 Absent Absent Seat Work Reading 
12:20—12:25 5 Absent Absent Singing or Physical Exercise 
12:25—12:40 15 Absent Absent Number Seat Work 

12:40— 1:00 15 Absent Absent Seat Work Number 
1:00— 1:10 if * Absent Absent Reading by Divisions III and IV 
1:10— 1:15 5: + a Dismissal 


This program is designed to cover the work given in the ‘‘Course of Study for the Primary Grades,’’ which 


was published in the July number of the JourNat. 


Some such permanent plan of work as the above 
should be made and should be in use by the first 
of the second school week. When once it has 
been made as practicable and workable as is possi- 
ble, it should be adhered to closely. There are 
many temptations to disregard the exact time at 
which each lesson should begin and end. If na- 
ture study is the teacher's favorite subject, she 
will be strongly inclined to give to it on occca- 
sions more time than is provided for it; if she 
enjoys teaching reading, she is likely to devote 
too much energy and time to that subject; if she 
considers spelling the most important subject, the 
spelling exercises may often be prolonged beyond 
the regular period; but this should not be the 
case. While it is true that there may be times 
when it is really allowable to hold the class a 
moment or two over time in order to make a 
certain point or to drive home an important con- 
clusion, it is not best to do this often. It will 
be found that better results in all the subjects 
are reached when the time table is adhered to 


rigidly. 

The large number of pupils and the number of 
subjects to be taught are factors so troublesome 
that even for one grade in a graded school, the 
making of a program is by no means an easy 


thing to do; but in rural ungraded schools, where 
one teacher must teach all the classes and all 
the subjects, a good daily program is so difficult 
to make that in every State much effort has been 
given to making practical working programs of 
The following sample programs are 
some of the best that have been found in use. 

It may be well to state that the primary division 
referred to in these programs “includes the first 
two years of school. All pupils in the first and 
second readers are placed in this division. The 
first intermediate division is composed of the 
third and fourth years, and includes all pupils 
in the third reader. The second intermediate 
division is composed of the fifth and sixth years, 
and includes all pupils in the fourth reader. The 
advanced division should include two years’ work 
—seventh and eighth. Most of the fifth reader 
pupils will be classified in this division.” 

In most rural schools children just beginning 
to read a primer are comparatively few in num- 
ber, and are often instructed by one or two of 
the most advanced pupils who do this work un- 
der the teacher’s direction. Of course, this is 
not an ideal arrangement, but it may be an ab- 
solutely necessary one. In the first program given 
below, the beginning class is not represented. 


daily work. 





pra 








Recitation 


Opening exercise i 
Reading, 5 Grade 
Reading, 2d Grade 
Reading, 3d Grade q 
Reading, 4th Grade 

B. Arith., 5th Grade t 


Recess 


A. Arith., 5th Grade t 
{rithmetic, 2d Grade . 
Arithmetic, 3d Grade . 
trithmetic, 4th Grade | 
Geography, 5th ¢ rrade 
Noon Recess 
Reading, 2d Grade . 
Grammar 5th Grade 
Language, 3& 4 Grad’s 
Spelling, 5th Grade | 
Writing and Drawing | 
Recess . | 
Gen’l Exercise, 2d G, 
Reading, 3d Grade 
Geography, 4th Grade 
History. 5th Grade | 
Spelling, 2d & 3d Gr, | 
Spelling, 4th Grade | 
| 
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Tine 


9:00— 9:15 
9:15— 9:30 
9:30— 9:45 
9:45—10:00 
10:00—10-15 
10:15— 10:30 
10:30—10:50 
10:50—11:05 
11:05—11:15 
11:15 —11:30 
11:30-—11:45 


11:45 — 12:00 


12:00— 1:00 
1:00— 1:15 
1:15— 1:25 
1:25— 1:40 


1:40— 2:05 


2:05— 2:15 
2:15 — 2:30 
2:30— 2:50 
2:50— 3:00 


3:00— 3:10 


3:10— 3:25 
3:25— 3:40 
3:40— 3:50 
3:50— 4:00 








Grade II 


Reading 
(Reciting) 
Written Work 
Written Work 
Hand Work 
Arithmetic... 
(Reeiting) 
Arithmetie . . 
Reading 

Hand Work 
(Reciting) ... 
Language 
Language 
Language 
(Reciting) 
Spelling 
Spelling ... 
Spelling 
(Reciting) 
Hand Work 


| 


Program for School of Four Divisions 


Grade III | Grade IV 
| 
Reading Reading 
Reading Reading .. 


(Reciting) 
Written Work 


Arithmetie ... 
Arithmetic . . 
(Reciting) 


Arithmetie . . 


be 6 OR @ Nee os 


Language 


Language 


x Reciting) 


Reading 


Reading 


(Reciting) 


. | Spelling 


Spelling .... 
(Reciting) 


s+] Written Work , 


Written Work 
(Reciting) 


Written Work 


| Arithmetic . . 

Arithmetic .. . 
Arithmetic . . 
(Reciting ) 


Arithmetic . . 


Language 

| Language 
(Reciting) 
Geography . . 
Geography .. . 
Geography . . 
(Reciting) 
Spelling 
Spelling ... 


(Reciting) 





| The Fifth Grade is divided into two divisions (A and B) for Arithmetic. 
* Music comprised two elasses—one division had written work in music one day while the other division had 
practice in reading music, ete. 
| Writing three days and drawing two days of each week. 
‘. The Third Grade took primary physiology part of the time in place of reading. 





| 
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Grade V 


(Reciting) 


. | Arithmetic 


| 


+ 
Arithmetic 


(B Div. Reeitingt) 


(A Div. Recitingt) 


| Geography 


.| Geography 


Grammar 
(Reciting) 


.* €¢ © © & © 


Grammar 
(Reciting) 
Spelling 


(Reciting) 


History 
History 
History 
(Reciting) 
Reading 


Reading 
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Time of Class 


9:00— 9:10 
9:10— 9:20 
9:20— 9:30 
9:30— 9:45 
9:45—10:00 
10:00—10:15 
10:15—10:50 
10:30—10:45 
10:45-- 10:95 
10:55—11:05 
11:05—11:15 
11:15—11:25 
11:25—11:55 


11:35—11:45 


11:45—12:00 
1:00— 1:10 
1:10— 1:20 
1:20— 1:30 
1:30— 1:40 
1:40— 1:50 


1:50— 2:00 


2:10— 2:20 


2:20— 2:50 
2:30— 2:45 
2:45— 2:55 
2:55— 3:05 
8:05— 3:15 


8:15— 3:30 
3:30— 3:40 
8:40— 3:50 


3:50— 4:00 


THE 


Length of 


Period 
10 min, 
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Program for School of Five Divisions 


Second 


First Primary , 
: Primary 


Opening Exer cise. 


Reading Reading . 
Copying al Reading 
Copying . Whitten Work 


Blackb’d work Written Work 


Reading Drawing , 
Reading , Number Work 
Recess 
Reading Number Work 
Written Work Numbers . 


Written Work Reading 


Hand Work Reading 
Hand Work Reading ‘s 
Number Work Language W’k 


Writing and D rawing 


NOON 


Nuinbe rs . Hand Work . 


Number Work, Hand Work 
Drawing Reading . 
Rea ling . Reading . 
Reading . Reading . . 
Reading Nature Work 
Nature Study Nature Study 
Nature Study Drawing 
Music 

Recess 

Nature Study. Nature Study . 
Copying . Blackb’d work 
Blackb’d work Copying 
Language Drawing . 
General Lesson| General Lesson 
Reading . Reading . 


Reading . Reading . 


First 
Intermediate 


Reading... 
Reading 
Reading 
Arithmetic 
Arithmetic 


lrithmetic 


Arithmetic 
Reading 
Reading . 
Nature Study 
Nature Study 


Nature Study . 


Language 
Language 
Language 
Language 

Com pos’n w’k 


Spelling . 


Spelling . 


Spelling... 
Spelling a 
Library Work 
General Lesson 
Arithmetic 


Arithmetic 


Second 
Intermediate 


Arithmetic 
Arithmetie 
Arithmetic 
Arithmetic 
Drawing 


Reading. . 


Reading... 
Reading . 
Reading 
Physiology 
Geography 


Geography 


Geography 
Geography 
Cre ograph y 
Grammar , 
Grammar 
Girammar , 
Grammar 


Grammar 


Physiology 
Physiology 
Physiology . 
Spelling 
Spelling 
Spelling 


Arithmetie . 





Advanced 


Arithmetic 
Arithmetic 
Arithmetic 
Arithmetic 


4 | rithmetic 


. | Written Work 


History 
Reading 
Reading 


Re uding 


| Geography 


| Geography 


Geography 
Geography 
Grammar 
Grammar 
Grammar 
Grammar 


Grammar 


History 
History 
History 
History 

Spelling 
Spelling 
Spelling 





The words italicized are to indicate the lesson that is being recited at each period. 
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VALUABLE BOOKS FOR TEACHERS 


By W. H. HECK, Professor of Education, University.of Virginia 


Rational Living, by Henry Churchill King. 271 pp., 


12mo, $1.25. The Macmillan Company, 64 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 

\s much as the teacher hears and reads about 
the influence of her thought, character and man- 
er in the schoolroom, she seldom finds in the 
discussion of her responsibility, definite sugges- 
tions about the wavs and means of her own selt- 
development. At the same time, it is to be 
feared that many teachers do not consider the 
fact that their personal influence is limited to 
what they are in themselves and that their in- 


terests, ideals, efficiency and social graces are 
text-books, which their pupils are consciously or 
unconsciously learning, either for good or for 
bad. 

It is with these thoughts in mind that I recom- 
mend to thoughtful teachers, who have knowl- 
edge of psychology, President King’s book on 
“Rational Living: Some Practical Inferences from 
Modern Psychology.” The author is president of 
Oberlin College, Ohio, one of our leading co-edu- 
cational colleges. All of his books are educa- 
tional in the best sense; they not only point the 
way but they also inspire the reader with motives 
to follow. “Rational Living” is pleasantly writ- 
ten, with a clearness unusual in books dealing 
with psychological problems. Its application of 
psychology might be called an interpretation, and 
many readers have probably gained from it a 
more vital knowledge of what psychology means 
and of what guidance it can give for daily living. 

The first division of the book treats of the 
“Complexity of Life,’ with its tendency to con- 
fusion and its various paradoxes. To guide our 
development aright we must study the conditions 
of mental and moral growth; and, with our means 
and purposes thus assured, we can be confident of 
the results of our efforts toward a higher, broader 
life. The second division discusses the bodily 
conditions of mental growth, with valuable sug- 
gestions on exercise, habit, fatigue, rest, worry, 
and self-control. The unity of mental life is em- 
phasized with the consequent necessity of a broad 
development of thought, emotion and will, in re- 
lation to each other. 





The third division brings out the importance 
of action in life, thoughts and emotions serving 
their highest purpose when they guide and motive 
the will. The practical applications of this truth 
are the most valuable lessons in the book. The 
fourth division preaches the sacredness of person- 
ality and what that means for toleration, respect, 
friendship, influence and service. Altogether, the 
book is one that tends to make its readers better 


men and women. 


The Recitation, by Samuel Hamilton. 369 pp., 
12mo. $1.25. J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia. 

This is the fifth volume in an educational se- 
ries, designed primarily for an elementary study 
of pedagogy, and is written by the school superin- 
tendent of Allegheny county, Pa. It is clearly 
written, with enough paragraph titles and sum- 
maries to keep anyone from getting lost in the 
discussion. Topical outlines at the end of each 
chapter give further guidance. A teacher would 
be dull indeed who would find much difficulty in 
understanding this book, even though it be the 
first of its kind she had attempted. Therefore, 
it is a good text for beginners. The author has 
made use of the recent literature on his subject 
and has kept close to accepted principles without 
making any special contribution of his own. How- 
ever, there is so much self-evident advice in the 
discussions that the reader becomes wearied and 
so much repetition that he becomes irritated. As 
the very nature of this subject is at times ab- 
stract, the author would have added to the value 
of his book by more illustrations in place of repe- 
titions. 

The first part deals with the general principles 
of the recitation; the five formal steps of instruc- 
tion are discussed at length in the second part; 
and various problems of management and method 
are treated in the third and best part of the 
book. The chapters on the art of questioning, 
oral and written work, the use of text-books, 
and the teaching of English are well worth 
study. Asa whole, the book can be recommend- 
el as an easy introduction to the study of 
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methods, giving a helpful survey of our present 
thought on the subject. 


The Educative Process, by W. C. Bagley. 58 pp., 
12mo, $1.25 The Macmillan Company, 64 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 


This is probably our best advanced text-book 
on eduaational theory. Although devoted mainly 
to the psychological phases of education, it con- 
tains brief discussions of the biological and phy- 
siological phases, The three chapters on the Func- 
tions of Education furnish 
the book. The 


seem strange to most student 


a helpful setting to 
chapters on mental development 
s, even to those fairly 
well versed in psychology, on account of the use 
of terms not seen in many books on the subject; 


but the value of the discussion is mainly in the 


AMONG THE 


UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


At noon on September 19th, 678 students had com- 
pleted the process of matriculation by enrolling in 
the books of the University registrar. The number 
of men in the law department is unusually large, 
owing to the fact that matriculates of this session 
will be allowed to graduate in two years, according 
to the old arrangement; those entering after this 
session to be required to spend three years in resi- 
dence work. 

The new University dining hall is proving a great 
convenience: and under the skilful superintendence 
of Mr. H. C. Bardin is going forward with eminent 
success. Over two hundred of the students are al- 
ready taking their meals there. 

“College Night” was held as usual at the opening 
of the session in Madison Hall, the commodious and 
elegant home of the University Y. M. C. A. The 
students attended en masse and joined heartily in an 
all-round rally. All of the leading phases of college 
life—literary societies, athletics, publications, lyceum 
course, orchestra, honor system, etc..—were repre- 
sented by able speakers: and the college songs and 
yells were practiced with a vim that stirred the spirit 
of old men and new ones alike. 

On the evening of September 18th a special meet- 
ing was held in Madison Hall under the auspices of 
the Washington and Jefferson Literarv Societies. 
Addresses were made by Mr. Charles W. Paul, in- 
etructor in public speaking; Dr. Charles W. Kent, 
proféssor of English Literature; Judge R. T. W. Duke, 
an old member of the Washington Society; and by 
President Alderman. Ever since his connection with 
the University, Dr. Alderman has biven the work of 
the literary societies special encouragement. An inter- 
esting fact referred to by Judge Duke was the down- 
right failure of John Sharp Williams, the famous 
Congressional leader, when he made his first attempt 
at a speech on the floor of Jeff Hall, years ago. But 
Williams kept on trying, winning the society’s medal 
for debate in 1873. 





restatement of familiar principles in terms of 
a genetic and functional psychology. The chap- 
ters on Educational Values are splendid, especi- 
ally the one on Formal Discipline. What a re- 
form these chapters would make if teachers and 
principals would follow the truths there set forth! 
The last part of the book is devoted to the Trans- 
mission of Experience and the Technique of 
Teaching, the chapters on method being made 
more vital by the preceding discussion of mental 
development. The author is professor in a nor- 
mal college and has had the benefit of conduct- 
ing a practice school. The book closes with a 
chapter on the Hygiene of the Educative Pro- 
cess, which is too brief to be anything but sug- 
gestive. It is a pleasure to commend this book 
to advanced students of education. 


COLLEGES 


Miss Betty Booker, of Charlottesville, who sang 
before King Edward and Queen Alexandra last year 
by special request, gave a concert in Madison Hall 
auditorium on the evening of September 19th. 

On the 16th of October Madame Lillian Nordica, the 
famous soprano, will sing in Cabell Hall. 

M. T. Cooke, Jr., of Norfolk, Va., formerly a mem- 
ber of the University eleven, and last year president 
of the General Athletic Association, has been secured 
as football coach for this season. 

James Alcorn Rector, who won world-wide honor 
for the University at the Olympic games in London 
last summer, has returned to student work, resuming 
his studies in the law department. 





STATE FEMALE NORMAL SCHOOL 


The school opened its twenty-fifth session on the 
morning of September 9th. At the present writing, 
September 14th, nearly five hundred students have 
enrolled and the work of the various departments 
is well organized. The raining School will open on 
the 16th. An unusually good class of students is in 
attendance this year, some sixty High School gradu- 
ates have entered for professional training, and the 
academic students are entering unusually high. 

There are a number of changes in the Faculty since 
the close of the last session. Dr. E. E. Jones, for 
five years head of the Department of Biology and 
Education, and director of the Training School, has 
been called to the Chair of Education in the Uni- 
versity of Indiana, and is succeeded by Dr. Cliff W. 
Stone, Ph. D., of Columbia University. Miss Whiting, 
head of the Denartment of Literature and Reading, 
who was on leave for the session of 1907-1908, re- 
signed in June, and is succeeded by Dr. Robert T. 
Kerlin, Ph. D., of Yale. Dr. Laetitia M. Snow, head 
of the Department of Biology, leaves us to accept a 
position in the Department of Botany, at Wellesley, 
and Dr. Geo. I.. Kite, M. D., of the Universtty of 
Virginia and Ph. D. of the University of Chicago, 
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takes her place. Miss Elsie L. Gwyn, first assistant 
in the Department of Literature and Reading, re- 
jgened her position to enter Cornell University and 
is gueceeded by Miss Agnes G. Smith, student of 
preachers College and Emerson College of Oratory, 
Boston. 

Miss Mary V. Blandy, Kindergartner, is on leave 
f absence on account of ill health, and Miss Gertrude 
Oppermann, whose training was received in the 
Chicago and Teachers College Kindergarten schools, 

; substituting for her. Miss Natalie Lancaster, as- 
sistant in the Department of Mathematics, is also on 
eave, for work at Teachers College and Miss Ethel 
farrett, student at Cornell, is in her place for the 
nresent session. 

Miss Haliburton, Supervisor of Primary Depart- 
ment, is on partial leave for the session, and Miss 
Sue Porter, of Asheville, N. C., is substituting for 
her 

At a meeeting of the Board of Trustees in August 
they decided to employ a woman as resident 
physician for the school, one who would live in the 
dormitory building with the students and give her 
entire time to the care of their health. Dr. Susan W. 
Field, senior resident physician at the hospital of 
the Woman’s Medical College, of Philadelphia, was 
hosen to fill this important position. 

Miss Anne M. Fauntleroy who was Head of the 
Home during the session of 1907-1908 resigned her 
position to become head of one of the dormitories at 
Smith College and is succeeded by Mrs. J. E. Booker, 
of Lexington, Va. 

The newly appointed Y. W. C. A. Secretary, Miss 
Flora Thompson, died about the first of August and 
her place has not vet been filled. She seemed to be 
the one person fitted for this work; she had come up 
through the entire course in the school, and through- 
out her student life was most active in Association 
work and a young woman of unusual ability and a 
personality that was a power for good among he 
fellow students. Her death was a sad blow to her 
friends and to the work of the Association in the 
school. 

During the summer months the entire building was 
freshly painted and calsomined on the interior and 
the west wing received a coat of new paint on the 
exterior. The power plant, for which the last Legis- 
lature made an appropriation was ready for use on 
the first day of the session and the old boiler rooms 
have been converted‘ into a most attractive and 
commodious laundry. The order has been given for 
the columns which will form the portico around the 
front of the entire building and for the balustrade 
which is to adorn the roof of the middle east wing, 
main building and middle west wing. A landscape 
gardener is at work on plans for beautifying the 
campus and it is hoped that everything will be com- 
leted and in order before the close of this, the 
twenty-fifth session of the school. 

A system of drinking water is to be installed at 
an early date, with sanitary drinking fountains fn 
every hall, and this will be followed by a complete 
system of fire protection throughout the entire build- 


ine 





VIRGINIA MILITARY INSTITUTE 


The Virginia Military Institute begins the current 
session with a large corps of cadets. At this writ- 
ing 333 cadets have reported for duty. Of this num- 
ber 154 are new matriculates. These are distrituted 
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among the several classes as follows: In the first 
class, 45; in the second class, 51; in the third class, 
92; in the fourth class, 145. There are others who 
have definitely accepted appointments and are ex- 
pected to report before the end of the month. The 
capacity of this institutiona’s accommodations (about 
350) will doubtless be reached during the present 
session. The entrance requirements now being con- 
sidered by a committee of the faculty when adopted 
will somewhat reduce the matriculation for a session 
or two. If the institution is to meet the growing 
demands for its distinctive educational work in- 
creased facilities must be provided. 

As has been the custom for some years the new 
cadets and the officers were ordered to report on 
September 2nd, thus allowing a week to be devoted 
to the drilling, examination and classfication of the 
new men. The real work of the session began with 
the expiration of the furlough of the old cadets on 
September 9th. All the departments are now fully 
organized and at work. 

The first general order published after the re- 
assembling of the corps was a copy of the U. S. 
Army inspector’s report to the War Department of 
his inspection of V. M. I. In this report the highest 
commendation is given the institution for the course 
of instruction, military training, discipline, and drill, 
As a result of the report the V. M. I. was for the 
fifth consecutive time designated as a “‘Distinguished 
Institution, 1908.” This distinction allows one ap- 
pointment to the army without examination. This 
honor was bestowed upon Mr. R. O. Edwards, who 
has recently received his commission as a 2nd 
Lieutenant. 

Contracts have been let and work begun on the new 
hospital and the chemical laboratory. 

The present session bids fair to be one of the most 
prosperous and successful in the history of the school. 
Its graduates are continuing to demand recognition 
wherever disciplined and trained young manhood is 
appreciated. From the correspondence and applica- 
tions for admission it is evident that the unique 
place held by the V. M. I. in the educational forces of 
Virginia is destined to demand increased patronage 
from its people. 





VIRGINIA POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 


Many improvements and extensions have been 
made at the Virginia Polytechnic Institute during 
the past summer. 

New hardwood floors have been laid in the dining 
hall and the interior of this building has been paint- 
ed white and otherwise improved. 

Concrete walks have been laid connecting the bar- 
racks with the dining hall and students can now pass 
from any room in the barracks to the assembly point 
and march to the dining hall without getting their 
feet wet. 

The new Forge Room, adding twenty new forges 
to the equipment of the Institution, is now complete 
and is a vast improvement over the old Forge Room. 
being better lighted, with concrete floors and 
thoroughly up-to-date forges. 

Large cold-storage rooms, capable of holding thirty 
beeves have been built in the Mess Hall in connection 
with the new absorpticn ice plant, now being in- 
stalled in the power house. This new ice-making 
process, now nearing completion, will also furnish 
refrigeration in the new creamery. 
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A new barn has been completed at a point remote 
from all buildings and animals on the farm, for the 
experiment work on tuberculous cattle that have 
been secured for the purpose. These experiments 
are being made for the prevention of tuberculosis. 

The new Mining Building is just about completed 
and the machinery will soon be in place. 

A modern, up-to-date horse barn is being con- 
structed from one of the old feeding barns. When 
completed this will enable the Institution to care 
for all the horses used on the farm and campus—an 
end long desired 

Ground has just been broken for the installation of 
the new Poultry Plant, where ten types of fowls will 
be kept for purposes of instruction in this branch 
of animal husbandry. 

Three separate barns have been built for the isola- 
tion and protection of valuable bulls belonging to 
the College herd. Several of these animals are 
valued at four and five hundred dollars each. 

In addition to these, much improvement has been 
made in the equipment of the laboratories of 
Electrical Engineering, Chemistry, Physics, Mechani- 
cal Engineering and a large number of reference 
volumes have heen purchased for the Agricultural 
Library. There are also several new transits, levels, 
etc.. for the Civil Engineering department, new 
microscopes for the School of Biology, and a col- 
lection of minerals for the School of Geology, etc., 


etc. 


RANDOLPH-MACON COLLEGE 


Randolph-Macon College opened on September 10th 
and has now, 19th, 128 students against 
188 last session 

The new professers are making good impression 
on the students and on the community. Dr. I. F. 
Lewis. of the University of North Carolina and 
Johns Hopkins, the new professor of Biology, is just 
back from his studies in Europe. He was known to 
the College, as he had taught here for a part of a 
session when Dr. Wrightman died. 

Dr. Frank lL Pav is A. B. and A. M., of Roanoke 
College, and B. D. of Vanderbilt University. His post 
graduate work he did at George Washington Univer- 
sity and at Chicago University. He was professor of 
Biblical Literature and Semitic Languages at George 
Washington University for three years. 

Dr. C. H. Ambler, who is supplying the place of Dr. 
Dodd. who is given a year’s leave of absence to teach 
in Chicago University, is from the University of West 
Virginia. and took his doctor’s degree—Historv—at 
the University of Wisconsin. Dr. Ambler has made 
certain phases of Virginia history a specialty. 

Dr. Dedd is still in Ashland. He will not begin his 
work at Chicago till the January term. He taught 
there the summer term. 


September 





WASHINGTON AND LEE UNIVERSITY 


The session opened under the most auspicious cir- 
cumstances. The Freshman class has 250 men. 
President Denny announced in his opening address 
that the matriculation this vear would far exceed any 
in the historv of Washington and Lee. 

Many material improvements have been made this 
summer. The fine library building is now complete 


and is a great addition to the equipment. 
The lecture rooms have been refinished, and the 
system of granolithic walk-ways extended. 


RANDOLPH-MACON WOMAN'S COLLEGE 


Randolph-Macon Woman’s College has the largest 
enroliment of its history, about four hundred and 
twenty-five. Since all the preparatory work is done 
at tributary institutions, this roll will contain only 
students who have made not less than ten and a half 
units, the minimum entrance requirements for 
special students, fifteen units being required for un- 
conditioned admission to the Freshman Class. A 
large number of late applicants for admission had to 
be turned away for lack of accommodations. 

Dr. E. E. Ayers, Ph. D., has entered upon his 
work as Professor of Sociology and English Bible, 
the new department added this year to our course. 





HAMPDEN-SIDNEY COLLEGE 


The 133rd session of Hampden-Sidney College 
opened with a public address by the Rev. D. H. Rols- 
ton, of the Second Presbyterian church, of Petersburg, 
Va., on Wednesday, September 9th, at four o’clock in 
the afternoon. The enrollment of new students was 
excellent. 

A president has not yet been elected; but with the 
assistance of the Rev. H. Tucker Graham, of Farm- 
ville, Va., in the Bible Course, and with some mem- 
ber of the Faculty discharging temporarily the duties 
of the executive, the work of the college will be eff- 
ciently done and the same thoroughness of instruc 
tion and the same individual attention to the needs 
of the students as in the past will mark.the work 
and the management of the coming session. 





FREDERICKSBURG COLLEGE 


Fredericksburg College opened on Thursday, the 
19th of September, with a good attendance. During 
the first week about one hundred and seventy-five 
students have matriculated, which is one of the 
largest matriculations in the history of the institu- 
tion. Prof. W. W. Rankin, Jr., has taken charge of 
the work in Mathematics, and Prof. H. S. Shaw of 
the work in English and History. Miss Cary Graves, 
of Bedford City, is the assistant in these subjects. 





HOLLINS INSTITUTE 


Hollins opened its doors for the 66th session on 
Wednesday, September 16th, and by the end of the 
week 200 students had matriculated. Owing to an 
addition in the dormitories, a few more students can 
be accommodated at one time than ever before; but 
the limited number, 250, was completed in August, 
and many applicants have necessarily been declined, 

The summer months have been very busv ones at 
Hollins, as much building and repairing has been 
going on. A new and enlarged electric plant has 
been put in, a number of rooms added, and the 
Charleg L. Cocke Memorial Library building, the cor- 
ney-stone of which was laid in June, is very nearly 
ready for occupancy. This building. arranged for 
Library, Reading Rooms, Halls for Literary Socie 
ties, Gymnasium and several committee rooms, is 
very beautiful in design and arrangement, and will 
add much to the general breadth and culture of the 
student life. 
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Several changes have been made in the faculty, in 
the Music and Elocution departments, and additional 
.ssistance has been necessary in the English depart- 
ment. 

As this goes to press (September 19th) 200 students 

e on the grounds; a faculty numbering 36; 25 States 
are represented, and 5 foreign countries. 

\Mr. Lucian H. Cocke, of Roanoke, Virginia, vice- 
president of Hollins, opened the session by delivering 
a very practical and stirring address to the student 
body. filled with wise counsel and suggestions. 





ROANOKE COLLEGE 


The fifty-sixth session of Roanoke College opened 
September 16th with an increased enrollment. The 
new students have already created the impression 
that they realize that their main business at college 
is to study. There is every reason to believe that the 
steady, faithful work of last year will be duplicated 
this session. Raising the entrance requirements a 
year, while causing hardships for many, has had the 
effect of making the student body realize the serious- 
ness of undertaking to win the A. B. degree. 

The resignation of Prof. W. A. Smith of the de- 
partment of chemistry and physics has been filled 
temporarily by Prof. Powell, who taught for fourteen 
years in Newberry College and who last year spent 
his fourth year in postgraduate study at Johns Hop- 
kins. Before coming to Salem, Prof. Powell an- 
nounced his intention to go abroad for study next 
year. 
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The comfort of the students has been materially 
increased by the instalment of tablet chairs in all the 
lecture-rooms during the summer. 





SWEET BRIAR INSTITUTE 


The third session of Sweet Briar opened this 
morning with a gratifying increase in the attendance. 
The new dormitory with a capacity of about fifty 
additional students, has just been completed, and 
there is every prospect that it will be filled early in 
the session Four new members have been added to 
the faculty: Miss Nora Fraser, daughter of the 
Reverend Mr. Fraser, of Staunton, takes the place of 
Miss Moses in the department of Latin. She is an 
A. B. of Cornell and has pursued there under Pro- 
fessor Bennett graduate work in her chosen subject. 
Both in the Chatham Episcopal Institute and in the 
Mary Baldwin Seminary she has had several years 
experience in teaching. Miss Virginia Randall 
McLaws, of Savannah, Ga., graduate of the Chase 
School of Art, New York City, will have charge of 
the department of art. Last session she held a posi- 
tion in the faculty of the Chase School as assistant 
to Mr. Parsons, the director. Miss Connie M. 
Guyon, of North Carolina, A. B. of Wellesley Col- 
lege, and for two years instructor in Vassar College, 
has been appointed instructor in chemistry. Miss 
Martha Plaisted, A. B. of Bryn Mawr, will be in- 
structor in English and history. It is expected that 
the Board of Directors at their meeting this morning 
will appoint a resident chaplain and professor of 
Biblical Literature. 


SCHOOL NEWS 


EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS 


State Superintendent J. D. Eggleston, Jr., and Ex- 
aminer Chas. G. Maphis, of the Fifth Circuit, made 
a visit during week beginning September 14th, to 
Rappahannock, Culpeper and Orange counties. At 
Washington, in Rappahannock county, they addressed 
a large crowd from all over the county and assisted 
in the dedication of the handsome new high school 
building which has just been completed there, and 
which is a credit to the whole county. At Sperryville 
after the meeting it was decided to proceed at ence to 
erect a modern four-reom school-house, at Amissville, 
an addition to the present neat two-rcom building 
was agreed to; at Jeffersonton, a fourth room is being 
fitted up for the High School; at Culpeper Courthouse 
a $10,000 addition is contemplated and plans are on 
foot for its early erection. They addressed a large and 
interested audience at Unionsville, Orange county, 
where the trustees are erecting a modern four-room 
building in which they will consolidate four small 
schools. 

On the night of the 17th of September, Supt. Eggle- 
ston spoke at Orange in the Opera House to a large 
audience. An addition is being built to the school 
building at that place and it is being painted and 
otherwise improved. -_ 





s iperintendent Davis, of Prince Edward, reports: 
rhe Farmville Graded and High School opened 
September $th with bright prospects, the enrollment 


of pupils showing an encouraging increase over that 
of last session. 

Prof. W. E. McDonald, the new principal, has al- 
ready produced a most favorable impression. 

His efforts will be ably seconded by his four 
assistants, Misses Walker, Morris, Verser and Garrett. 

The Leigh District High School at Green Bay 
opened on the 15th with four teachers, Mr. Robert O. 
Lucke, of Richmond, principai, and Misses Shelburne, 
Taylor and Bidgood as assistants. This will be the 
third session of this school and its success has been 
such that a new room has been added and an ad- 
ditional teacher engaged for this session. 

Three school wagons are run to this school. 

The Hampden District High School, at Worsham, 
opened on the 16th with four teachers, Mr. Tulane 
Atkinson, principal, and Misses Sallie Dickinson, 
Mamie Fowlkes, and Edith Duvall as assistants. 

This school was run last session with gratifying 
success, the enrollment reaching 110 pupils and two 
school wagons having been employed to transport 
pupils. 

Although the trustees have found it impossible be- 
cause of lack of funds to provide transportation this 
session, yet the patrons are so greatly pleased with 
the progress made by their children last session that 
many of them are going to nrovide transportation 
themselves so as to give their children the advantages 
furnished by this consolidated school. 

The Lockett District High Schcol, at Rice Depot, 
will open again this session with three teachers, 
which number will be increased to four teachers if 
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the enrollment justifies it. Further mention of this 
sehool will be made in next month’s issue. 

A new District High School will be opened for 
the Buffalo District, at Prospect, on the 28th with 
Prof. T. W. Crawiey as principal. With the opening 
of this school cach of the five districts of this county 
will be provided witk a District High School. 

Most gratifying progress in the educational work of 
Prince Edward county is shown by the fact that dur- 
ing the three years’ administration of the present 
Buperintendent the number of high schools has in- 
creased from one to five, and ‘the number of pupils 
taking high school studies from 17 to 87. And this 
session will see this number increased to about 130. 


Superintendent Effinger, Rockbridge county, writes: 

The white public schools of Lexington opened for 
the session Tuesday, the 15th. The first days en- 
rollment showed 197 in the grammar and primary 
grades, and 89 in the high school; the largest en- 
rollment at the opening in the history of the sckool. 
Mr. Harrington Waddell, the principal, is a wide- 
awake man and a most excellent teacher. 

The Fairfield High School opened on the 14th, with 
an enrollment of 110 pupils; 30 pupils in the high 
school and 80 pupils in the grammar and primary 
grades. Mr. S. F. Gollihan, the principal, ! think 
is the right man in the right place. 

Palmer High School opened with an enrollment of 
73 pupils; 16 in the high scheol and 57 in the gram- 
mar and primary grades. We expect to ccensolidate 
and transport children to this school. Mr. Scott, the 
principal, isa graduate of Washington and Lee and is 
highly recommended by the facuity. Our prospects 
for the year are most flattering. 





Superintendent Harris, of Nelson County informs 
us: 

Our people seem to be very much aroused on the 
subject of better school facilities. The Lovingston 
School Board recently let contracts for the erection of 
three high school buildings—one at Lovingston, one 
at Shipman and the third at Norwood. The Massies 
Mill Board has also let the centract for the Fleet- 
wood High Schocl building near Roseland. Plans and 
specifications for all these buildings were drawn by 
architect E. G. Frye, Esq., of Lynchburg, Va., and 
they are up-to-date in every respect. 





Superintendent T. N. Berry, of Madison county, 
writes: 

I am glad to note that the outlook is very en- 
couraging for better schools the coming session. We 
will start with two high schools, the first the county 
has had. We are using every available dollar that 
seems to us practicable towards building new houses, 
of which we are sadly in need. We are moving slowly, 
but surely, towards consolidation though not without 
protest. Teachers salaries are gradually being raised. 
The scale now ranges from $15 to $75 according to 
grade of certificate and normal training. The 
patrons are awakening out of their lethargy and are 
beginning to realize that there is something for them 
to do. Whenever they have shown a disposition to 
help themselves the school officials have been only 
too glad to help them. The county school board 


unanimously decided to ask for a raise in the school 
levy to forty cents for the whole county, but the 
supervisors decided to let the levies remain the same 
as last year. We feel satisfied that we will get what 
we ask for when the next levy is made. 

We are making no fight against the supervisors 
for they are broad-minded and liberal in their views. 





On September 14, 1908, the Manassas Agricultural 
High School opened, along with its annex, the 
Normal Training and graded schools. On the same 
afternoon, ground was broken for the twelve room 
building which is to be completed by May next. Dr. 
Hamner, of the Presbyterian Church, offered a dedica- 
tery invocation. The turf was broken by Mr. Geo. 
Cc. Round, who, with Judge Thornton, Col. John T. 
Leachman and Rev. T. D. D. Clark, of the Baptist 
Church, made interesting addresses. The second 
spadeful of earth was removed by Col. Leachman, the 
third by Judge Thornton and the fourth by Mrs. 
Moffett, who was followed by other teachers and 
pupils. The benediction was pronounced by Rey. F. 
L. Robinson, rector of the Episcopal Church. Mr. 
Round in his address to the children and citizens of 
Manassas district, congratulated the community upon 
the establishment of a high school with agriculture, 
domestic science and manual training, the first full 
fledged school to be put into operation under the 
recent act of the General Assembly. His address 
centered around three words, work, think and pray, 
and he closed by saying “I am rot sure but my 
speech of three words could be consolidated into that 
ore Saxon word “work.” For to think is to work 
with the mental nature, and to pray is to work with 
the spiritual nature. Even the Divine Christ seemed 
to be of that opinion, for Revelation records this 
summary of Infinite activities: ‘My Father worketh 
hitherto, and I work.’ When the department of 
public instruction and the State board of education 
can devise methods to set the body, the mind and the 
spirit of every Virginia child at work harmoniously, 
the Millenium will be at hand.” 





Superintendent Baker, of Wise county, writes: 

We went before the board of supervisors and they 
agreed to give us the maximum levy, thirty cents on 
the $100.00 for county schools and twenty cents dis- 
trict levv. Prospects are good for a good year’s work 
in Wise. Salaries have been increased, and the 
boards refunded the tuition of teachers at the Sum- 
mer Normal. 





Superintendent MeInturff writes: 

Shenandcah county has just started her six graded 
and high schools with 35 teachers and an increased 
attendance in every one of them over any former 
year. These all run eight months. Two new con- 
solidated schools of three teachers each will open 
within a few weeks, and ten others of two teachers 
each. These with the high schools will employ fully 
half the teachers in the county. All the one-teacher 
country schools will run six months, beginning 
October 12th, and the salaries of all these have been 
advanced $5 a month for the ensuing term. Each 
teacher and trustee receives The Virginia Journal! 
of Education gratis at the hands of the county schoo! 
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board, and salaries will be paid promptly at the end 
of each month throughout the entire term. Arrange- 
ments are being made for a county institute in the 
town of Edinburg, November 5th and 6th, which will 
be attended by all the teachers of the county, and it 
is hoped also by a number of prominent educators 
from other sections. A most cordial invitation to 
this gathering is extended to the teachers and school 
officers of other divisions. Come and enjoy the oc- 
casion with us. 





The cornerstore of the new public school building 
to be erected at Fredericksburg was laid with most 
impressive ceremonies on the afternoon of Septem- 
ber 15th. Interesting addresses were made by Mayor 
H. Lewis Wallace, and Superintendent B. P. Willis. 
Mr. S. J. Quinn laid the cornerstone according to the 
ritual of the Masonic Order. The building, when 
equipped, will cost $40,000.00. 

Superintendent Willis is to be congratulated on his 
successful efforts to secure the school. 





From Craig county comes the report: 

A very successful school rally was held at this place 
on the 4th instant. The principal speaker of the day, 
Prof. J. S. Thomas, was introduced by Supterintend- 
ent W. O. Martin, and for something over an hour 
by his sound, sensible logic, he held the close atten- 
tion of an audience numbering near one thousand 
people. Refreshments were served by the ladies of 
the town, the proceeds to be used for equipment and 
interior decoration of the High School building. Prof. 
0. L. Huffman with seven experienced assistants, will 
have charge of the Newcastle High School. Prof. W. 
M. Straley a teacher in one of the Lynchburg schools 
for a number of years has been elected as principal 
of Maywood High School. 





Superintendent G. G. Joynes writes: 

The Normal Training Class established at Onan- 
cock, Va., by State Board of Education for benefit of 
the two Eastern Shore counties, enrolled Monday, 
September 14th, twenty-one students and this is not 
all. It is but the beginning of a good thing. 





Superintendent Morton, of Newport News, writes: 

The session 1908-1909 opened Monday, September 
l4th, with the largest enrollment in the history of 
the schools. The overflow is being taken care of in 
three rented rooms, two for the white children and 
one for the colored children. No pupil of school age 
has been refused admittance to the schools. Plans 
are on foot for the building of an additional school 
in the near future. 

The high school 
its reorganization 


enrollment is the largest since 
seven years ago. A _ business 
course including shorthand and typewriting is 
being inaugurated this sesion. A separate aigh 
school building will be imperative by another year. 
Last year’s corps of teachers has been greatly 


trengthened by the election of Mr. D. A. Dutrow, 
\. B., Washington and Lee University as principal 
ind Mr. Edwin F. Shewmake, A. B., William and 
Mary College, instructor of English and Latin. 


The 
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present corps is as follows: Mr. D. A. Dutrow, 
Principal, German; Mr. L. T. Stoneburner, Jr., 
Assistant Principal, Mathematics; Mr. Edwin F. 


Shewmake, English and Latin; Miss Mary W. Jones, 
History and Civil Gov’t.; Miss Cornelia W. Segar, 
Science; Miss L. Coghill, English and Mathe- 
matics; Mrs. A. C. Peachy, French and History; Mrs. 
M. W. Mundy, Latin. 





Radford, Va., is erecting two modern and handsome 
grammar school buildings, one for the east and the 
other for the west ward, to cost $15,000 each, 





Plans are now on foot for a new High school build- 
ing in Petersburg, Va. The schools are making rapid 
progress there under Superintendent Randolph R. 
Jones and undér the principal of the High School, 
Prof. W. R. Smithey. 





Superintendent Joynes, of Accomac county, writes: 

Our schools opened up September 14th. A strong 
corps of teachers were all in place. At most of the 
schools the attendance was fine. The Normal Train- 
ing class at Onancock enrolled nineteen students 
first day. 





SCHOOLS CONSOLIDATED 


The school board of Newtown district, King and 
Queen county, met recently and decided to consoli- 
date four schools and construct a building for a 
graded school near Biscoe, Va. They will have a 
handsome four-room house and start with three 
teachers for the next session. The contract was let 
to L. C. Watkins, at $1,212.00, work to commence at 
once and completed by October 15th. The board 
elected Miss Ella Fleet, of Bruington, and Miss S. B. 
Smith, of Biscoe, as teachers and they expect to get 
a young man as principal. 





Superintendent Watson, of Pittsylvania, writes: 

The wise principle of school consolidation has in a 
month or two past found a practical illustration in 
one school district by the substitution of two hand- 
some modern structures in the place of four anti- 
quated one-room buildings. In still another district, 
as a proof of progress, with consolidation to some 
extent as an element, the third attractive graded 
school building completed in the last two years, will 
shortly be ready for use. 

Our number of high schools, established two ses- 
sions ago as the result of legisaltive action, has been 
lately increased by the addition of three more that 
begin the session of 1908-09 under most favorable and 
encouraging auspices. One of these newly added 
high schools will be conducted in a building costing 
originally $2,000, lately secured by purchase of Dis- 
trict school board interested. 

A still further increase over that of last year in 
the salaries of teachers, applicable to a part of this 
division at least, may also be noted as an indication 
of advancement in an important school direction. 
Although pessessing a territory of “magnificent dis- 
tances” sc to speak, with unsurpassed soil, climate 
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and resources, this school division, though largely 
rural, is by no means behind in the educational race 
or wanting in many of the highest evidences of sub- 
stantial progress. It has excellent school boards and 
good teachers as a guarantee of present and future 
achievement. 





Superintendent Via, of Patrick county, writes: 

Sixty-seven of Patrick county teachers attended the 
Summer School at Martinsville, with nine others at 
Galax Normal, making in all seventy-six or seventy- 
five per cent. of all of the teachers in the county 
attended one or the other schools. 





President J. A. Newbill, of King George Teachers’ 
Association, writes: 

The school boards have appointed teachers for King 
George county and all the white schools have been 
supplied. The term will begin October 1st. The 
King George Teachers’ Association which was organ- 
ized last year and did such efficient work during the 
past session is preparing to hold its first meeting of 
the 1908-09 term on October 9th. Hon. J. D. Eggles- 
ton, Jr., and Examiner E. H. Russell are booked to 
deliver addresses. Superintendent James Ashby will 
also be present and boards of trustees, the board of 
supervisors, patrons and irterested citizens are in- 
vited. We are hoping to make it a great Educational 
Day. 





An educational rally was held at Stanardsville, 
Greene county, on September 3rd. The occasion was 
the dedication of the new school building, erected at 
a cost of over $1,500. The meeting was well attend- 
ed and showed the interest taken by the people in 
the cause of education. The speakers were Superin- 
terdent Geo. B. Jennings, who expressed his grati- 
fication at the realization of his efforts and hopes in 
the completion of this new school building. Prof. 
G. H. Shelton delivered the address of welcome. 
Prof. J. G. Johnson, of University of Virginia, de- 
livered an able address on “The Real Purpose of the 
Public School.” He was followed by Hon. John S. 
Chapman, who spoke on the “Duties of the Citizens 
toward the Stanardsville School.” Examiner Maphis 
then eloquently spoke on “The High School Move- 
ment in Virginia.” Rev. Willis M. Cleaveland, of 
Stanardsville, spoke on “The Scholar of To-day the 
Citizens of To-morrow.” Principal J. Luther Kibler 
talked on “School Essentials” and Dr. Robert Frazer 
addressed the meeting on “Some Phases of School 
Life.” This meeting is the beginning of a new era 
in education affairs of Greene county. A State high 
school will be inaugurated this session. 





Superintendent Nottingham writes: 

I am anticipating a prosperous session as our 
trustees have used discretion in appointing teachers. 
One of our principals is a B. A. of the University 
of Va., one a M. A. of Randolph-Macon, one a B. A. 
of Randolph-Macon, one a B. A. of William and Mary, 
one a B. A. of Richmond College. 

In the rural districts the school boards have not 
been idle during the vacation months; in Capeville 
District several school houses have been painted, 
necessary out buildings erected and the 001 build- 


ings generally put in good condition for the opening 
In Eastville District the Eastville High 


@ession. 








School building has been thoroughly repaired with 
new walls and necessary school supplies. There is 
being erected in this district a new school house in 
the vicinity of Shadyside. The school board in this 
district has recently purchased the Chesapeake 
Academy in Church Neck and will consolidate two 
small schools in this one. In Franktown District 
there is a new school house about completed at a cost 
of $3,000.00; this district last year erected a house 
which cost $3,000.00 and added an annex to their 
high school building at an expense of $1,700.00. 

Our board of supervisors has increased for this 
coming session the county school levy from 15 to 20 
cents on the $100.00 of taxable property, also district 
school levy from 15 to 20 cents. 

It is a pleasure to note the enthusiasm our people 
are manifesting for public education. 





NEWS ITEMS FROM NORFOLK COUNTY 


High’ Schools: Norfolk county has four high 
schools this session, each having a four years’ course. 
They are located at Scottsville and Churchland, in 
Western Branch District; at Huntersville, in Tanner’s 
Creek District, and at South Norfolk, in Washington 
District. 

The normal training department is located in the 
high school at Scottsville. About seventy-five pupils 
are enrolled in this high school. 

Consolidation: When the four buildings that are 
being erected in the county are completed, eight one- 
room schools will be closed. 

These buildings, three of which are built of brick 
and have four rooms each, have a modern system of 
heating and ventilation. 

They are located at Ocean View, in Tanner’s Creek 
District; Deep Creek, in Deep Creek District; at 
Portlock, in Washington District, and Olive Branch, 
in Western Branch District. 





FREDERICK COUNTY AND CITY OF WIN- 
CHESTER 


Superintendent Lynch, of Frederick county and 
city of Winchester, writes: 

The Summer Normal held in Winchester under the 
able management of Prof. J. D. Harris and a strong 
faculty, was largely attended and in every respect 
the most successful ever held here. The brick work 
of the large annex to the Public School in this city 
which is being erected at a cost of about ($14,000) 
fourteen thousand dollars has been completed and we 
hope to have it ready for occupancy about the first 
of November. We will then have one of the best 
equipped schools in the State of Virginia. Modern 
methods of ventilation have been placed in both the 
old and the new buildings. A splendid steam plant 
has also been installed. 

A large tract of land has been purchased near Mid- 
dletown in this county, on which is to be erected at 
a cost of ($15,000) fifteen thousand dollars the build- 
ing for the school of agriculture and domestic science 
for this congressional district. The people of the 
vicinity in which the school is to be erected have con- 
tributed about $8,000.00. The building is to be of 
native limestone and brick. The location selected is 
ideal, being elevated and having a splendid view of 
the Blue Ridge and North Mountains. On last Satur- 
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represents a consolidated system made some time ago in Henrico county. 
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day, the 12th, a school rally was held at Whitacre 
which is located near the West Virginia line. About 
600 people were present and a most enjoyable day 
was spent. The meeting was presided over by Super- 
intendent Lynch and addresses were delivered by 
Hon. R. Gray Williams, a member of the Bar of this 
city, and Hon, R. M. Ward, State Senator from this 
District, who was one of the strongest advocates in 
the Senate of Virginia in promoting measures tending 
to the improvement of our schools. 

All of our schoois will run six months this year 
and some of them seven months, The prospects for a 
successful school year were never better. 





Superintendent Lane, of Charlottesville, Va., writes: 

We opened school the ist of September, with an 
increase of 150 more than last year. We have now 
enrolled 1,250 pupils in white schools and 600 in col- 
ored. 

From Culpeper county comes good reports: 

All three of the High Schools have opened under 
most favorable conditions. All have an increased 
number of teachers and pupils. The Culpeper High 
School had seven teachers last year; it now has nine 
teachers and will soon have another for the Normal 
annex. A County Institute will be held early in Oc- 
tober. Professor T. W. Hendrick, of William and 
Mary College, has for a number of years been the 
principal of the High School at Culpeper. Under him 
the school is forging to the front. He has the “grasp 
of steel in the velvet glove.” 





LETTER TO PRINCIPALS 


Stanardsville, Va., September 1, 1908. 
To All Principals of Virginia Schools: 

Greeting: 

The membership in our department of principals, 
as a branch of the State Teachers Association, is yet 
quite limited, only a small number of the whole body 
of principalg in the State being regularly enrolled 
members. It seems imperative, for the best results, 
that all principals should be properly identified with 
the Principals’ Conference; and I hope to see a large 
enrollment before the next meeting of the State 
Teacners Association. Accordingly, in order to ex- 
pecite matters, I append the following blank which 
I hope all principals who did not enroll their names 
at Roanoke Jast November will promptly fill out and 
mail to me. Let us have united action, for a strong 
“forward movement!” 

Yours for progress, 
J. LUTHER KIRLFP 
President Department of Principals 


MEMBERSHIP BLANK 





1908. 
Dear Sir: 

Please enroll 
Principals’ Conference. The 
with enclosed. 


my name as a member of the 
fee (10 cents) is here- 





Name — 


School 








Post-office 


County 





Miss Ann Urner, of Richmond, has charge of the 
Latin department in the Bristol, Virginia, high 
school. 

Misses Virginia Stone and Helen Dulin, of the 
Bristol, Virginia, schools are now visiting the schools 
of Great Britain and Ireland, under the auspices of 
the National Civic Federation. They are expected to 
return to their work about the first of November. 

* *” + 

Superintendent D. S. Pollock, of Pulaski writes: 

With the largest attendance in the history of the 
public schools here, the graded and high schools at 
Pulaski city were opened on the 7th of the month, 
with an enrollment during the beginning week of 
near six hundred or about ninety-five per cent. of 
the .gschool population. The two schools are under 
the supervision of Prof. F. B. Fitzpatrick, who de- 
servedly occupies a high place as a public educator, 
Since he has been in charge of the schools he has 
labored with zeal and energy, and has been untiring 
in his efforts to advance the standard, and to equip 
these schools with the best methods for securing re- 
sults commensurate with the cost, and accomplishing 
the purpose for which the State maintains the pub- 
lic school system. Through his persistent efforts, and 
the assistance of our wide awake trustees who have 
promptly met all requirements of the State Board of 
Education, a fair proportional part of the fund set 
apart by the General Assembly at its last session for 
the purpose of providing normal instruction “in cer- 
tain public high schools,” has been secured for our 
Pulaski High School, and the present session opens 
under the most propitious conditions. In addition to 
the subjects heretofore taught under the standard of 
requirements for a first grade high school, provision 
has been made for a normal training class, which 
starts with an enrollment of ten teachers, and a fair 
prospect of a considerably larger enrollment. This 
class is under the immediate supervision and training 
of Prof. Fitzpatrick, and the pupils re thoroughly 
drilled in observation and practice, as well as the 
science of pedagogy. A most excellent opportunity 
is thus afforded the young men and women, not only 
of Pulaski, but adjoining counties to secure the ad- 
vantages of a normal training as teachers, without 
cost, as the instruction is free to all who may desire 
to avail themselves of it. The course and instruction 
given will be thorough and well calculated to fit and 
prepare teachers for our public schools and enable 
them to give better service, and secure better salaries. 
This school has also been equipped with the Columbia 
Crowells Laboratory, for the purpose of providing a 
good laboratory course in connection with the study 
and instruction given, in the teaching of both chem- 
istry and physics : 

The term of both schools is nine months, with an 
excellent corps of twelve teachers, with a minimum 
salary of forty, and maximum salary of fifty dollars 
per month in graded school; whiie the four teach- 
ers in the high school each receive a salary of fifty 
dollars per month, and the principal a salary of 
twelve hundred dollars per year 

For the majority of the rural schools which are 
just beginning to open, teachers with normal training 
have been secured who receive salaries ranging from 
forty to fifty dollars per month and in some instances 
as much as sixty-dollars per month, with a term of 
seven months. It is proper for me to state, that the 


‘school authorities are enabled to do this, by reason 


of the fact, that our citizens cheerfully pay a rate of 
taxation of twenty cents for county, and also, a rate 
of twenty cents for district school purposes. 
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Arrangements have been made for the opening of a 
high school at Snowville, and another at Church- 
wood, making three high schools we will have in 
operation during the present school term in the 
county of Pulaski, in addition to Dublin Institute, 
a school of high order, run in co-operation with the 
public schools, and specially designed to prepare 
pupils for a collegiate course. 

From the above simple statement of facts it may 
be readily seen that the people of Pulaski county are 
in earnest in their efforts to elevate the standard of 
education in their midst and alive to the benefits to 
be derived therefrom. 





GREENESVILLE COUNTY HIGH SCHOOL 


Principal C. W. Dickinson, Jr., writes: 

The new $25,000 county High School at Emporia, 
Virginia, was opened Mondays September 7th, enroll- 
ing about 260 students the first day. 

The school is centrally located, drawing students 
from every district in the county. It is a large brick 
building, scientifically heated, ventilated, and lighted. 
Superintendent Henry Maclin and the citizens of 
the county are to be congratulated upon the comple- 
tion of this magnificent public building. It is a sure 
sign of progress. 

The first week was spent ih enrolling students, 
arranging a departmental schedule, ordering new 
books to be introduced this session, and a review of 
Jast year’s work. 

Monday, September 14th, the departmental system 
was introduced in all grades from fifth through the 
High School, and is increasing in popularity daily 
with teachers and pupils. The teachers are special- 
ists in their chosen subjects. The studies are more 
interesting and instructive to the students. Three 
major subjects are required to be learned at home, 
all other study’1g to be done under the supervision 
of the teachers. 

The music department has been greatly strength- 
ened by the addition of a new piano, and a practice 
room. This class has increased its enrollment by one- 
half the number enrolled the opening day. It is now 
the largest in the history of this department. 

One of the most popular features of the school is 
the business course offered at small cost. The suc- 
cess of the graduates from this department is the 
best advertisement for the thorough business train- 
ing secured here. Reasonable rates for board, and a 
hearty welcome is promised to all out-of-town 
students. 

The Traveling Library of fifty books was opened 
Wednesday, September 16th. The following day only 
eight books remained in the case, and one of these 
had been read and returned. We hope our library 
will make the best record in the State. 

Steps are being taken to form a literary society 
among the students of the highest grades. 

The High School students have organized them- 
selves into a committee, and are working to get a 
large clock for the use of the entire school. 

The school building is open to visitors at all times. 
In passing through Emporia visit our school, and 
see the institution which is the pride of every citizen 
of Greenesville county. 





Examiner James S. Thomas has arranged to sail for 
Europe on October 15th, with a large company of 
teachers. who are going to examine European schools. 
These teachers go out under the auspices of the 
American Civie Federation. 
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Superintendent Fugate, of Russell county, writes: 

The New Garden District is just completing a 
$12,000 brick building for the Honaker Graded 
School. This school this year becomes a State High 
School with an eight months’ session, and Faculty of 
four teachers, all paid from the public funds. Addi- 
tions will be made to the Faculty as rapidly as pos- 
sible. 

The Castlewood District is erecting a good building 
at Carterton. This will supply an urgent need for 
the school patrons of the neighborhood. 

The State High School at Stuart Institute begins 
the year under very favorable indications. 

The Lebanon District has just voted to purchase 
the Russell Institute property at a cost of $7,000. 
This property consists of excellent buildings and 
eleven acres of land. For beauty of situation this 
property is not surpassed in the State, and on the 
real estate market would bring not less than $15,000. 
The purchase price represents merely a debt against 
the property and a steam-heating plant. This school 
will be the agricultural school for the Ninth Con- 
gressioual District. A more centrally located situa- 
tion, as well as situation adapted for the purpose, 
could not have been found in the District. 

Russell has need of several more well-equipped 
teachers for her common schools. Only those with 
high-grade certificates and of some successful expert 
ence are desired. 





Superintendent C. A. Hardwick, of Giles county, 
writes: 

School business in this county is looking up con- 
siderably. The magnificent High School building at 
Narrows has been completed, and the excellent High 
School building at Pearisburg is being rapidly pushed 
so as to be ready for occupancy in a few months. 

Plans and specifications are now being prepared 
for a nice four-room building at Hoge’s store. 

Our High School opens September 14th. 





Superintendent Rawls, of Isle of Wight, writes: 

It has been a busy summer, erecting new buildings 
and arranging for consolidation and wagon routes. 

At Carrsville, Windsor District, a beautiful two- 
room building with large cloak room, built under the 
requirements of the new law as to ventilation, light, 
heating, etc., has been erected. At the town of Wind- 
sor two rooms have been added to the present build- 
ing, two near-by schools closed and wagons put on to 
transport the pupils to Windsor. An additional 
teacher has been put in and the school put on the 
High School list. At the Courthouse three near-by 
schools have been closed and wagons put on to bring 
the pupils to the Courthouse, another teacher has 
been added and the schcol strengthened and im- 
proved in many ways. 

Around Carrollton, in Newport District, five schools 
have been consolidated in one central High School 
at Carrollton, where a four-room, two-story building 
has been erected, and five wagons put on to move 
four of the most distant schools to Carrollton. Thus, 
for next session we have erected new buildings at 
Carrsville, Windsor and Carrollton, closed nine 
schools by consolidation, and will have nine wagons 
running. 

At Smithfield the building has been repainted, 
steam heat nut in and other improvements added. 

Four schools have made application for library 
funds under the new library law, and others will 
make application during the coming session. We 
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have a board of supervisors, all of whom are in 
thorough sympathy with the school work. They in- 
creased the county levy for next session, and are in- 
telligent, progressive citizens. 





ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES AND SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS OF VIRGINIA 


Pursuant to the call of the executive committee, 
the Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools of 
Virginia, held its first session in Madison Hall, at 
the University of Virginia, on June 26, 1908, at 10 
A. M., with the president. Dr. J. G. McAllister, in 
the chair. It was the largest and most representative 
body of teachers ever gathered together in one meet- 
ing from the colleges and secondary schools of the 
State. As the meeting was called for the specific 
purpose of considering the report on courses of study 
for the High Schools Dr. Payne, chairman of the 
committee, at once submitted his report, and the 
association considered it in detail, subject by subject. 
Though there were some differences of opinion re- 
garding the amount of work required in the various 
departments of study, the association finally adopted 
the report as published in the Virginia Journal of 
Education for June, 1908, and passed a resolution 
thanking the committee for their valuable work. 

At the afternoon session of the first day, Professor 
Augsburg, Director of the Public Schools in Oakland, 
California, and Instructor in Drawing in the Uni- 
versity of Virginia Summer School, gave by invita- 
tion an address on the teaching of drawing in the 
public schools. 

At half-past eight in the evening Professor C. Al- 
phonso Smith, of the University of North Carolina, 
by invitation delivered before the association and in- 
vited guests in Cabell Hall a lecture on Southern 
Literature. 

The second day’s session was devoted to college 
problems. Professor S. C. Mitchell in a short, force- 
ful addres® gave a clear definition of a college, and 
sketched its true function. In the absence of Dr. 
J. Morris Page, the second speaker on the programme, 
Professor W. M. Thornton, outlined the steps that 
should be taken towards effecting greater uniformity 
in college entrance requirements and standards for 
graduation. After the subject had been discussed at 
some length a committee of five was appointed by 
the president to draw up a minimum requirement 
for admission to college and a minimum standard 
for graduation and report to the association at its 
next meeting. The chair appointed on the committee: 
J. M. McBryde, Jr., of Sweet Briar, chairman; W- 
M. Thornton, of the University of Virginia; R. E. 
Blackwell, of Randolph-Macon College; Hampden 
Wilson, of Cluster Springs: P. S. Barnes, of the Dan- 
ville High School. 

President McAllister and Secretary and Treasurer 
Persinger having handed in their resignations, W. 
R. Smithey, of Petersburg High School, and J. M. 
McBryde, Jr., of Sweet Briar, were elected to fill their 
places till the next meeting of the association. 

The following institutions have paid the annual 
fee of $2.50, and are regularly enrolled members of 
the association: High Schools from Norfolk, Ports- 
mouth, Petersburg, Lynchburg, Roanoke, Charlottes- 
ville, Buchanan, Randolph-Macon Academy, Wood- 
berry Forest, Cluster Springs Academy, Stuart Hail 


(Staunton), Stonewall Jackson Institute, Shenan- 
doah Collegiate Institute, Westminster School, Miss 
Morris’s School (Richmond), Bethel Military Acad- 
emy, Co-operative School (Bedford City), Emory and 
Henry College, Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Farm- 
ville Normal School, Sweet Briar College. 

The next meeting of the association will be held 
in Portsmouth at Thanksgiving. The executive com- 
mittee is now at work en the programme and hopes 
soon to announce the subjects and speakers for the 
meeting. 





RICHMOND HIGH SCHOOL 


On September 30, in the presence of a great gather- 
ing of city officials, teachers and pupils of the public 
schools, members of the City School Board and in- 
vited citizens, the corner-stone of the new High 
School building was laid with Masonic ceremonies, 
impressively conducted, with singing by the High 
School chorus, and an address by Mr. John Stewart 
Bryan. The great $400,000 building rapidly rising 
above its foundations, made an impressive appearance 
with its granite basement walls, surmounted already 
with layers of brick outlines of the windows of the 
main floor, and the building gives promise of being 
the greatest monument to education in this city and 
of proving a fitting climax to the public school 
system, 

Headed by a brass band, and led by Grand Master 
J. W. Eggleston, of the Grand Lodge of Virginia, the 
Masons, taking part in the programme, under the 
leadership of Temple Lodge, No. 9, A. F. and A. M., 
marched to the platform erected at the northeast 
corner of the building, where seats had been provided 
for hundreds of spectators. 

Workmen lined the upper walls and scaffolding, 
every tower and derrick being surmounted by a flag. 

Accompanied by Dr. Frank Reade, Past Master of 
Lodge No. 10, as master of ceremonies, Dr. Eggleston 
took his place, and at a signal the impressive rites 
of the Ancient, Free and Accepted Masons were 
begun. Prayer was offered by Rev. John Moncure, 
D. D., and Chairman Charles Hutzler, of the School 
Board, formally requested the services of the Masonic 
organizations in laying the corner-stone, 

Mr. Hutzler introduced the orator of the occasion, 
Mr. John Stewart Bryan, whose address was heard 
with profound attention, meeting applause alternately 
from the great gathering of Masons, city officials and 
prominent citizens on one hand, and from the assem- 
bled school children on the other. Throughout Mr. 
Bryan exalted the building of character as the real 
aim of all education. 





Reports of all the Summer Normal Schools 
will be in the November issue of the Journal! 
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TRAINING CLASSES IN RURAL HIGH SCHOOLS 


Purpose 

The purpose of these classes is to give to the 
teachers at least two years of high school work 
and at least one year’s training in “how to teach.” It 
is not intended that these classes should conflict 
with the State Normal Schools, but on the contrary 
chey should be the means of leading more high school 
pupils to enter the regular State Normal Schools, 


Location of Training Classes : 


(a) Where there is a fully developed three-year 
high school course of at least nine months’ session, 
with at least two teachers giving their entire time 
to high school work, or where there is a fully devel- 
oped four-year high school course of at least nine 
months’ session, with at least three teachers giving 
their entire time to high school work. 

(b) Where the school provides at least $100 of 
reference books for the first year and $25.00 per year 
for the following four years. 

(c) Where the school provides physical and 
chemical apparatus costing at least $300. 

(d) Where a class of at least eight can be assured. 

(e) Where not less than $630 of the amount ap- 
propriated must be used for this training class in- 
struction, whether this is done by the principal or 
by a separate teacher approved by the State Board of 
Education. In the event that the principal, who 
must receive a salary of $1,000 or more, has charge 
of the normal training class he must have a com- 
petent assistant in his high school work. 


Who may be Admitted to Training Classes 


(a) Those who have completed in a satisfactory 
manner a two year high school course as prescribed 
by the Standard of Requirements for High Schools in 
Virginia. 

(b) Those holding a second grade certificate, with 
at least nine months of successful experience in teach- 
ing and who give evidence of educational training 
equivalent to two years of high school work. 

(c) Those who have taught satisfactorily in private 
schools for twelve school months, and give evidence 
of educational training equivalent to two years of 
high school work. 


Certification of Training Class Graduates 


Students who graduate from a four-year high 
school, where the training class work is based on 
three years of high school work and made part of 
the fourth year’s work, shall receive a Training Class 
Certificate good for three years. 

Students who graduate from a three-year high 
‘chool, where the training class work is based on 
two years of high school work and made part of the 
third year’s work, shall receive a Training Class Cer- 
tificate good for two years. 


The following outline is to be followed: 

1. English—Same as regular high school course. 
Especial attention should be given to those classics 
which prove most interesting to children. Rheto- 
ric should come twice a week until this subject is 
completed, when a study of English literature, with 
special attention to juvenile literature is, to be 
taken up. Frequent practice in composition is to be 
required. Brief themes should be assigned in order 
to give students thorough practice in proper para- 
graphing, expression, style, etc. 

Il. Drawing and Manual Training.—Drawing 
should be taught carefully, and students ought to ac- 
quire sufficient skill to enable them to make ready 
use of the subject before the class. Each student 
should be provided with a teacher’s manual, and 
should be thoroughly trained in this as a text. 


The work in Manual Training must, for the present, 
be of an elementary kind unless the school is properly 
equipped for this work. At least manifolding, paper- 
cutting, etc., can be given in all schools. 


III. Nature Study.—The course as prescribed in 
the State Uniform Graded Course should be the basis 
of this work, either for review or primary study. 
Students ought to be encouraged to collect plants, 
woods, leaves, rocks, etc., for a permanent school 
collection. 

IV. Pedagogy and Management.—In this class stu- 
dents are to be given the results of the best thought 
on practical school methods and management and 
are to learn the elements of psychology. This work 
is to be an immediate preparation for the Practice 
Teacher. 

V. Practice Teaching—Members of the Training 
Class are either to be provided with a regular plan 
book, or to make their own lesson plan under the 
direction of the teacher. After a given lesson has 
been carefully planned the class should be taken by 
the normal teacher to the appropriate grade and 
there required under strict supervision to conduct the 
recitation. A close adherence to the plan. book is 
urged until the students acquire some confidence and 
skill in handling the subject before the class. It will 
be necessary to provide for certainiv as many as one 
practice lesson every other day. 

_VI. Review.—A review in subject matter should 
parallel the work in methods and practice teaching 
in at least the following branches, arithmetic, geogra- 
ohy, grammar, reading and spelling. Particular stress 
must be placed on elementary language and number 
work. Frequent practice in reading must be given 
students in this class until they have acquired 
thorough training. 

VII. Texts.—English—Regular High School Texts. 

Drawing—Manual Training—High School Texts. 

Nature Study—Bailey’s Nature Study. 

Pedagogy—Sabin’s Common Sense Didactics and 
Salisbury’s Psychology. 

Review—Same Texts as in Grammar Grades. 
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CITIZENS’ LEAGUES 


Reports furnished by MRS. L. R. DASHIELL, Secretary 


@ Co-operative Education Association 


Rockingham county has twenty School Improve- 
ment Leagues. Harrisonburg League is urging the 
erection of a new $25,000 building by the town. It 
will be erected at once. 


* * * 


Front Royal, Warren county: 

I received several weeks ago a budget of literature 
sent by you in reference to the work of School Im- 
provement Association in Virginia. I have the honor 
of being the president of the local association in 
Front Roval, organized in December of last year, 
but so far I can see little result of work outside my 
own school-room. During the year we have covered 
its ugly, unsightly walls with pretty bright paper, 
two-thirds of the distance to the ceiling. We have 
bought two pretty framed pictures and have put 
window boxes in our windows, in which vines and 
plants are growing nicely at close of school. We 
planted ivy by the school-house walls, and some of it 
is growing. We have introduced choral singing and 
physical culture into one department of the school. 

Our town is on the eve of building a fine new 
achool-house, upon which we feel that we are to be 
heartily congratulated. 


I have long been of the opinion that attendance at 
school should be compulsory, and hail with gladness 
the move I observe towards making it so. 

Any suggestions that would be helpful to us will 
be thankfully received. 

a . = 

Abingdon, Washington county: 

Have not undertaken more than to arouse a greater 
interest in the school on the part of the citizens of 
the community. Several things will be accomplished 
during the summer. 

ok * * 

Zdinburg, Shenandoah county: 

Our association here is a hustler. They are put- 
ting in between four hundred and fifty and five hun- 
dred dollars worth of improvements this year. 

Four new blackboards: two new floors; new desks 
for these rooms; increasing the library; decorating 
the walls, and equipping a small laboratory. 

* * cS 

Warrenton, Fauquier county: 

Improving grounds, planting trees, laying walks 
and putting up beautiful and substantial fencing. 

ab a * 

Courtland, Southampton county: 

A local improvement association will be organized 
early this coming session. I shall appreciate your 
co-operation in securing speakers for the occasion. 

* aa * 


Morrisville, Fauquier county: 

Improving the buildings and grounds, enclosing the 
grounds with fences and working in every way for 
improvement. 





Teachers’ Relief?! 


An Interesting Method by which Larger Boys and Girls 
are Kept Profitably Busy!! 


Parents Would Like It! 


$y means of our method teachers could 
also prepare themselves for greater useful- 
ness, and hence might and could 
command more salary. Write a postal card 
asking for further information at once. 


SUFFOLK BUSINESS COLLEGE, 
SUFFOLK, VIRGINIA 


School Boards Could Approve It! 











The Virginia Teachers’ 
Co-operative Association 


Has had more calls for capable Teachers this year than it 
could supply. Ten years’ experience. special attention given 
to supplying Colored Teachers. School Boards and Superin- 
tendents desiring good Teachers t» fill vacancies in Virginia 
and the Southern States should write us. We have graduates 
of all the best Colored Schools on our list. We are offering 
FREE REGISTRATION for the months of Juneand July, in 
order to find Teachers to fill the vacancies reported to us. 

TEACHERS, write to-day for circulars. Send stamp for 


reply. 


Virginia Teachers’ Co-operative Association 


14 E. Thirteenth Street, Manchester, Va. 





WILLIAM C. WEST 


Architect and Superinteadent 


1103 E. Matn Street, RICHMOND, VA. 
(Merchants Nat. Bank Bidg.) 


Designs buildings of every description and su- 
perintends their construction. 

Fire losses estimated. Strength and capacity of 
buildings determined. 


Technical Designing of SCHOOL Buildings. 


Blackstone, Va. 


‘Hoge’ Academy, 
Waverly, Va. 


District Academy, 

Extensive alterations to Lees- 
burg Academy, 

Public School, 

District School Building, near 
Dum barton 

Manchester High School, 

Dinwiddie High School, Dinwiddie, Va. 

Publi: School near Spottswood, Va. 


Among Many Other Buildings Constructed from his Designs are: 


Bank of Chase City. Chase City, Va. 
Peoples National Bank, Charlottesville. Va. 
First National Bank, Elizabeth City, N.C. 
Bank of Waverly. Waverly, Va. 
New Asbury Meth. Church, Richmond, Va. 
Y. M.C. A. College Bldg. for the 

Va. Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg, Va. 
Loudoun County Court-house, Leesburg, Va. ° 


Residences of Dr H. Ward Randolph, Richmond; Mr. 
Adolph Homeier (Lee District), Richmond; Mr. M. F. Hof- 
heimer, Richmond. 

New Y. M.C. A. Building, Richmond, Va. 
Davis & Davis, Associates, Philadelphia, Pa. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


Loudoun Co., Va. 
Monterey, Va. 


Henrico Co., Va. 
Manchester, Va. 
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Architect of over one hundred schools in Virginia in two years. se 
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Charles M. Robinson 


SCHOOL ARCHITECT 
Tenth and Main Streets, Richmond, Ba. 
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Originator of the “Unit’’ School Building, which will fulfill the re- 
quirements of the Virginia State Law, and can be built 25% cheaper than 
buildings of regular construction. 
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MILIKAN & ALES Pao 


Opens the eyes of pupils and teachers GINN 
. to the Wealth of Meaning Recently adopted for exclusive use in the 
State of Oklahoma 


in Plant Forms & 
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Bergen’s Elements of Botany 

















Adopted in Denver on the unanimous 


It leads them to nature and experiment ’ recemmendation of all the regular 
CO Physics teachers of the five 
It offers an unequalled half-year’s - High Schools 
course for secondary schools remmees Such popularity is due to 


Its power to Interest and stimulate the 


It gives all the essential points, treat- 29 Beacon ati 


ing ecology and cryptogamic 
botany, and giving directions Street 
for histological work on seed plants 


Its thoroughly modern method of apply- 
ing its teachings to ordinary 
natural phenomena 


BOSTON 








The illustrations make the work 
attractive as well as clear 














Its illustrations and diagrams, which are 
accurate, clear and interesting 
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A Weare OF EARNING : 
AND INFORMATION 


WEBSTER'S 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


Do you know that the INTERNATIONAL 
answers with final authority ALL KINDS of 
questions in Language, The Trades, Arts and 
Sciences, Geography, Biography, Etc. ? 

Note Plan of Contents as follows: 
Coiored Plates, Flags, State Seals, Etc... 
Bricf History the English Language. — 


* 


Pa 



































Guide to Pronunciation........... as 
Scholarly Vocabulary of English oo. 
Dictionary of Fiction......... _ 
Gazetteer cf the World...... ox 
Biographical Dictionary. . . a. 
Scripture Proper Names. o- 
Greek and Latin Names. 
English Christian *. 
Foreign Words.... 
Abbreviations... 
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. yee = 2,380 Pages. 
n _———- 5,000 Illustrations. 
25,000 Added Words. 


HIGHEST AUTHORITY FOR THE SCHOOLS. 

All State Supts. of Schools are a unit in their 
indorsement. 

Schoolbook Publishers adhere to it as standard. 

College Presidents and Educators commend it. 

in every instance where State Purchases have 
been made for the supply of public schools, the 
genuine Webster has been selected. 

NO OTHER DICTIONARY CAN TRULY MAKE 
THE ABOVE STATEMENTS. 

The International was the only dictionary to 
receive the Gold Medal, the highest award at 
the Jamestown Exposition. Also highest 
awards at St. Louis and Portland. 


SSTER'S COLLEGIATE DICTIONARY. 
Largest of ourabridgments. Regularand Thin Paper Editions. 
11 PAGES AND 14 ILLUSTRATIONS 








| CAUTION! The authentic Webster School Dictionaries 
abridgments of the International— 
WEBSTER’S ACADEMIC, 

& WEBSTER'S HIGH SCHOOL, 
WEBSTERS 








WEBSTER’S COMMON SCHOOL, 
WEBSTER’S PRIMARY SCHOOL, 








can be identified by a circular Trade- 
Mark on the front cover and cur name 
on the title page. 

Accept no cheap imitations. 


























Write for ‘‘DictionaryWrinkl:s,’’ anu Specimen Pages, FREE. 
Mention in your request ¢A¢s Paper and receive a useful set of 

s, pocket si fthe United States, Cuba, 
*anama, China, Japan, etc. 
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Maps 


After careful consideration, the State Board of 
Education adopted Rand & MeNally’s Maps for 
use in the public schools throughout the State. 


The? Bell Book and Stationary Company are 
exclusive agents for these Maps. 


Globe Series of Maps— 


Single Map, in spring roller, steelcase. .. . $3 25 
Hight Maps, in spring roller, hardwood case, 20 00 


Same without names furnished at above prices. 
Physical Series of Maps— 
Single Map, inspring roller, steelcase. . . . $6 00 


Eight Maps, in spring roller, hardwood case, 42 00 


Universal Series of Wall Maps— 


Single Map, in spring roller, steel case. . . . $2 00 
Eight Maps, in spring roller, hardwood case, 12 00 


The Bell Book and Stationery Company 


Largest School Supply House in the South 
914 E. Main Street, RICHMOND, VA. 








MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY. 


Latshaw Patent School Rule 











AUGS 98 JAN be i0me 2 








Py PT dE yd 


CATMAR US PATENTS 1 AU0.8 VOL JAN ta rte 2 PATENTED OPCAnabe 3 ed CREAT BRITA 4 

















NO. 27--2. 


The above cuts represent the Latshaw Rule for the 
Primary Grades divided into inches and half inches only, 
and each inchasquareinch. These Rules come in quarters, 
eighths and sixteenths also. Send for special catalog of 
the Latshaw Rules. rere ay in Public Schools of many 
cities, including Philadelphia and Chicugo. 








MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Springield, Mass, 


Boston New York Philadelphia Atlanta San Francisco 








Correspondence from Virginia and vicinity should be 
sent to our Philadelphia office, 1209 Arch street. 
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RITCHIE’S HUMAN PHYSIOLOGY 


This book has been udopted by the State Board of Education 
Sor five years’ exclusive use in Virginia. The author, John W. 
Ritchie, is Professor of Biology in the College of William and 
Mary, at Williamsburg. -I- -!- -t- oi- +t “I -I- 


A Book fer the Grades. Ritchie's Human Physiology is notable for ease of style and simplicity of language. This 
simplicity has not been attained by omitting facts, nor by using childish language, but by clear, careful ex position. 
rhe book is thoroughly readable. 


The Method of the Book. In the last few years educators have decided that it is not possible to teach ‘‘ health” 
from any general abstract point of view. They have been demanding a text-book that should explain to the pupil, that 
should not merely make dogmatic statements that he must memorize without any understanding of processes. This 
demand Human Physiology meets. It begins with the cell, and all through the book keeps clearly before the mind the 
upbuilding of tissues and organs from the cell, and the work done by the individual cells in every part of the body. 
rhere is generous provision of questions on the text, supplemented by suggestive questions that require the pupils to 
apply what they have learned, and test power of comprehension as well as memory. 

Correlation with Other Subjects. [n this scientific age Physiology is the people's science. It is the only science that 
many pupils in the grade schools will ever have an opportunity tostudy. It should be made the core around which 
other scientific facts may be grouped. Nature study and agriculture can be harmonized with it. 

Hygiene and Sanitation. The facts about ventilation and the need of proper food, rest, sleep and exercise are all 
emphasized; the proper carriage of the body, the care of the teeth, and similar matters of personal hygiene are treated 
carefully in the chapters devoted to the part of the body concerned. The importance of sanitation and the individual 
citizens’ responsibility for the maintenance of public health are now thoroughly appreciated in every progressive com- 
munity in the United States. Human Physiology teaches enough bacteriology to make clear how diseases are commu- 
nicated, and the need for public sanitation. Simple but effective preventive measures are taught. 


For sale in Virginia by all local booksellers and by the foliow- 
ing wholesale houses: The Bell Book and Stationery Co., Rich- 
mond; Vickery & Co., Norfolk; Boatwright Bros. Co., Dan- 
ville; 7T. S. Beckwith & Co., Petersburg; Caldwell-Sites Co., 
Staunton; Caldwell-Sites Co., Roanoke; Caldwell-Sites Co., 
Bristol; J. P. Bell Co., Lynchburg. -t- - -!- -I- -I- 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY, Publishers 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
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The Virginia Military Institute 


(SEVENTIETH SESSION) 


One of the few institutions in the United States which combines 
the Rigid Military System of an Army Post with Colle- 
giate and Technical Courses of Instruction. 


R le Pay Cadets  . . . . . . . . . . . $365.00 exclusive of outfit. 
ates: | State Cadets . . $155.00 exclusive of outfit. 


General E. W. NICHOLS, 


Lexington, Va. Superintendent : 
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State Female Normal School 


FARMVILLE, VIRGINIA 


Founded by the Legislature for the purpose of training teachers for the 
Schools of Virginia. 


Liberal Courses in Languages, Literature, History, Sciences, Manual Arts, and 
Domestic Science. 


FOUR-YEAR ACADEMIC COURSE 
TWO-YEAR PROFESSIONAL COURSE 
KINDERGARTEN TRAINING COURSE 


A Graded Training School where students are given experience before 
entering upon their work as teachers. 





For catalog and information concerning State Scholarships, address 


J. L. JARMAN, President, Farmville, Va. 





Twenty-Fifth Session Opened September 9, 1908. 
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College of William and Mary.. 


Regular College courses leading to A. B., B.S. and M. A. 


Normal Classes to prepare young men for the 
work of Principals, Superintendents of Schools, 
Supervisors of Manual Arts, Drawing, Agri- 


— ——— culture, etc. 


Tuition Free to Those Willing to Teach Two Years 
in the Public Schools 


Graduates of the Normal Department are licensed to Teach in the 


Public Schools without Further Examination 





Healthy Location Modern Conveniences Expenses Moderate 





For catalogue and particulars, address 


H. L. BRIDGES, Registrar, 
Wilhamsburg, Va. 
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THE LYRIC SONG BOOK 


By Harvey Worthington Loomis 


THE VIRGINIA JOURNAL 
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UNANIMOUSLY ADOPTED by the Virginia State Board of Education 
for use in the higher grammar grades and high schools of the State. 


CIS SSN. 
i SaGa 


Contains 130 songs selected from every source that could contribute 
a beautiful song of enduring value. Every song is simple, singable, 
worth while. 115 of the songs are new and copyrighted. The book 
contains 192 pages. Price per copy, 65 cents. 


— 


For terms for introduction and further information, write either the 
publishers, 


FRANK D. BEATTYS & COMPANY 


225 FirrH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY, 


OR OUR JOBBING AGENTS AND DEPOSITORY FOR VIRGINIA: 


ae 


914 E. Main St. 


The Bell Book and Stationery Company Risimona, va 











EXCLUSIVE ADOPTION FOR USE IN THE SCHOOLS OF VIRGINIA 


HOW WE ARE GOVERNED IN VIRGINIA AND THE NATION 


By HOWARD LEE McBAIN, Ph. D. 
Instructor in the George Washington University, Washington D. O. 


PRICE, 55S CENTS 


This volume of 250 pages is a Civics prepared for the sixth and seventh grades. It 
introduces the child to the study of civil government, beginning with the community in which 
he lives, leading him up to an appreciation of county and city governments in the State of 
Virginia, and from these to the State and Federal Government. 

This book should be in every school. Civics is one of the required subjects for the 
schools of Virginia. 

SUPERINTENDENT J. D. EGGLESTON has written the author: ‘ 
lt does not take a prophet to foretell that your little book on the Civil Government of Virginia and oP 


the Nation will revolutionize the treatment of that subjectintheschools The little work is pre-emi- a 
nently practical; is written in a style so pleasing as to attract young and old; and uses such concrete, a* 











every-day illustrations as to make the child see his relationship to his community and State, and ow. s P ae e 
to give him a desire to become an active part of good citizenship I wish the book could be read 6.9 P Se 
and discussed in every schoolroom in the State, for the sure result would be a more intelligent o° so i “3 & 
and more active patriotism—and by patriotism I mean a desire through civic service to carry Ow ” o> 

out the second great commandment, ‘‘Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” gh > a 


The author has determined to make a special offer to teachers et Y ore 
in Virginia, and all teachers who wish to examine this book can _¢¢*e% ¢9" - 
secure it by filling out the attached coupon and sending 27 cents ween ao ae 

SEND ORDERS TO——-~ 


Bell Book & Stationery Co., Richmond, Va. Se Lege io 














=IMPORTANT TO VIRGINIA TEACHERS-= 
B. F. Johnson Publishing Company 


Richmond, Virginia. 








September 27, 1908 
To the Teachers of Virginia: 

As you doubtless know the State Board of Education re- 
cently adopted a large number of our text-books for exclusive 
use in the schools of Virginia. 

We feel that this magnificent expression of confidence 
in Virginia-made books calls not only for our grateful 
acknowledgements, but also for renewed diligence in our 
efforts to serve the best interests of the schools of the 
Commonwealth. We especially desire to do everything in our 
power to get our books into the hands of the pupils promptly 
and without inconvenience to them or their teachers. To this 
end we earnestly solicit your co-operation and beg to express 
the hope that you will not hesitate to inform us of any delay 
or trouble of any sort that may arise in connection with the 
distribution of our books among your pupils. 

Tne following is a list of our books adopted for exclu- 
sive use in the schools of the State for the next four years: 

Playmates--A Primer; Word Studies--Primary, Advanced, 
Complete; Word Studies Complete, Teachers' Edition; Graded 
Classics Readers-- First, Second, Third, Fourth, Fifth, ; 
Colaw & Ellwood's Arithmetics (3 book course)--Primary, In- 
termediate, Advanced; Colaw & Duke's Arithmetics (2 book 
course)--Elementary, Practical; Lee's New School History of 
United States; Henning's Geography of Virginia. The State 
Board also adopted Phonics in Reading and Drill Book by Miss 
M. W. Haliburton. 

We are sure you will be pleased with the new speller, 
'Word Studies". The Primary Book begins at the beginning and 
covers the first four years. The Advanced Book begins with 
the fifth year and carries the pupil to the high school. You 
will notice that there is a teacher's edition of the Complete 
Book. This edition contains an admirable plan of instruction 
which you will find interesting and helpful. 

You will alsp be interested in the Haliburton system of 
teaching reading as set forth in "Phonics in Reading" and the 
*Drill Book" Miss Haliburton has no superior--pehaps no 
equal--as a teacher of reading, and you will find this little 
book an invaluable manual. 

We expect to have our books on hand promptly in every 
community and we trust that you will arrange to introduce 
them all at the beginning of the session. 

If you desire any information in regard to these texts 
it will be a pleasure to serve you. 

Very truly yours, 
B. F. Johnson Publishing Company. 
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The Macmillan Company’s 








Baker and Carpenter Fifth Language Reader 


Adopted by the State Board of Eduation 


**As a Basal Reader for the Sixth Year or Grade.’”’ 
Retail Price 39 Cents, and Exchange Price 27 Cents. 
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Experts Speak with 


“The best Fifth Reader I ever saw.’’--E. C. 
Gass, Supt. of Schools, Lynchburg, Va. 


‘“‘T think ‘The Language Readers’ by Baker 
and Carpenter one of the finest series of Readers 


now on the market; the Fifth Reader is without | 


question the best Fifth Reader that has ever been 
published.’’—Miss Maraarer W. HaAispurton, Su- 
pervisor of Primary Methods, State Normal 
School, Farmville, Va. 


“JT regard the Fifth Baker and Carpenter 
Language Reader as excellent. It treats in an 
interesting way a series of subjects that are usually 
devoid of interest for children.’’-—Wm. F. Fox, 
Supt. of Schools, Richmond, Va. 


‘*T consider the Fifth Baker and Carpenter 
Language Reader a most interesting and valuable 
book. 
appeals to and holds their interest-’’— Mrs. M. 8S. 
MorFrett, Supervising Principal, Manassas, Va 


‘‘T regard the Language Readers by Baker 
and Carpenter as one of the best series that has 
yet been published. In my opinion the Fifth 
Reader of this series is the very best Fifth Reader 
that has ever been written.’’—Miss Suz Porter, 
Critic Teacher, State Normal School, Farmville, Va. 


no Uncertain Sound 


‘The Baker and Carpenter Fifth Language 
Reader was probably first used in Virginia at this 
school, three years ago. Mr. 8. C. Blakiston, 
head of my lower school, considered it the best 
he had ever examined. I heartily concur in his 
opinion.’’—Wm. L. Prince, Dean Richmond Aca- 
demy. 


‘*T consider the Baker and Carpenter Fifth 
Language Reader a most excellent book. I like 
the matter, the plan, and the grading ’—A_ B. 
CHANDLER, Jr., Prine. Leigh Public School, Rich- 
mond, Va. 

University, Virginia. 

‘*T consider the Baker and Carpenter Fifth 
Language Reader unexcelled both in the interest 
and value of the selections used.”? — James G. 
Jounson, Conductor Madison Summer School. 


It is what the pupils want—a book that | 


‘*The stories in Baker and Carpenter Lan- 
guage Reader, fifth book, covera large part of the 
course in History stories: recommended by the 
State Board of Education, and I shall take pleasure 
in recommending it as giving more of the mis- 
cellaneous material needed for this course than 
any other one book of equally moderate price 
that I know of.”’—Miss Fannie Wycus Duny, 
State Female Normal School, Farmville, Va. 
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THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


64-66 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 


BOSTON CHICAGO 


ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 








W. S. GOOCH, Virginia Representative 


Box 7, University of Virginia 


Correspondence cordially invited 
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Silver, Burdett & Company’s 


Standard Text-Books 
RECENTLY AUTHORIZED FOR USE IN VIRGINIA 
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STEPPING STONES TO LITERATURE: Five Books For exclusive first supplementary use 


By Saran Lovuisz ARNOLD, Dean of Simmons College, and CHar_zs B. GILBERT, formerly Superintendent of 
Schools, Rochester, St. Faul, Newark. 


Recognized as the most Interesting and attractive series of readers ever published; inculcating a love for the best 
literature through the selections from the great writers that children love. Wisely planned and accurately graded. 


THE RATIONAL METHOD IN READING 
By Epwarp G. Warp, late Superintendent of Schools, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
The series that is acknowledged to have revolutionized methods of teaching reading. It insures a mastery of 
English characterized by correct pronunciation, large vocabulary, accurate spelling and instant grasp of new words. 
ADDITIONAL PRIMER. ADDITIONAL FIRST READER 


By Mary A. Warp, Principal of Public School No. 89, Brooklyn, and MapaLwnkE D, Barnum, Model Teacher, 
Brooklyn Training School for Teachers. 


Specially prepared to afford additional drill on the words and em. a mse of the Rational Method in Reading. 
Entertaining stories, lively conversations and attractive pictures make these books a delight to the little readers. 


MAKERS OF AMERICAN HISTORY For basal use 
By J. A. C. Cuanpusr, Editor, Virginia Journal of Education, and O. P. Currwoop, Professor of History, 
University of West Virginia. 
Stirring stories of the lives of the great men of our country, insuring a vivid, lasting interest in the study of its 
history and a comprehensive knowledge of its growth and development. 
MAKERS OF VIRGINIA HISTORY For exclusive supplementary use 


By J. A. C, CHANDLER. 


An inspiring, impartial story of the development of the State, as shown through the lives of representative men; 
stimulating a higher standard of citizenship, and a wholesome pride in Virginia’s contribution to American history. 


INTRODUCTORY PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE For use as basal text-book in grades below the seventh 
By H. W. Conn, Professor of Biology, Wesleyan University. With additional chapters by W. A. SHEPHERD, 
Director of Microscopic Laboratories in the Medical College of Virginia. 

The laws of life and health that every child should know. presented ina manner to make the subject attractive to 
the pupil and to show him its close relation to his everyday lite of study and work and play. 

THE MODERN MUSIC SERIES: Primer, Three Readers, Common School Book (for ungraded schools) 
By ELeanor Smita, Instructor in the T: aching of Music, School of Education, University of Chicago. 

A graded series, which makes singing a delight to both pupil and teacher. Thoroughly up-to-date in method and 
material. Beautiful songs of high grade and full of interest to the child, form the basis for all technical instruction, 
SONGS OF THE NATION 

Compiled and arranged by CHARLES W. JOHNSON. 

A very successful collection of the best loved songs of American life; popular, patriotic and devotional; for opening 
exercises, school choral societies and special occasions. Arranged for chorus and part singing. 

FIRST STEPS IN ARITHMETIC For teachers’ use; optional 
3y Evia M. Pierce, Supervisor of Primary Grades, Providence, R. I. 


Designed to give the child, through number combinations up to twenty, an organized understanding of number 
facts, their relation to each other and to everyday needs. Many suggestions, questions and helps for the teacher. 








Further information and descriptive circulars gladly sent on request 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


New York Boston Chicago 


























